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CELIA BURLEIGH. 


blame recent death of this noble and gifted 

woman has occasioned keen sorrow in 
& wide circle. Not only do those mourn her 
who were privileged to call her friend or 


acquaintance, but all who have heard her as 
a lecturer, or as a minister, or have read any 
of her spirited utterances in either of those 
capacities, must feel that in her death soci- 
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ety has lost one of its best friends. There is 
in the portrait an expression of earnestness, 
patient and trustful, which attracts notice 
We feel that in that brain there 
was no thought of trifiing in any deypart- 
ment of life’s affairs; that she believed that 
for all humanity there is a definite purpose 
which should be wrought out with all the 
strength possessed by the mind and body. 


at once. 


How clean and sharp the intellectual vision ! 
She grapsed truths at once, and needed not 
to wait upon the processes of logical reason- 
She felt 
the truth, as it were, and her convictions 


ing to obtain accurate deductions. 


were so clear that she trusted them thor- 
oughly. 

Her social qualities were very influential, 
leading her to crave companionship, and 
to subordinate herself, to sacrifice, or defer, 
her own wishes, plans, and work if others 
might be benefited thereby. 
abnegation for her to help a friend at her 


It was no great 


own cost; she found enjoyment in the grati- 
fication, comfort, and success of others, ant? 
we have no doubt, from a simple considera- 
tion of the portrait, she often exerted herself 
in the interest of friends much beyond her 
strength, and yet without regret. 

She was remarkably sensitive in all moral 
and social respects; keenly appreciative of 
reputation, and of a most tender sympathy. 
She was so finely organized that she enjoyed 
exquisitely, or suffered keenly, according to 
the condition of pleasure or pain to which 
she was related. Her’s, indeed, was one of 
those rare natures which suffer more than 
they enjoy in passing through life, their deli- 
cate sensibilities being so keenly appreciative 
of the rude, irregular, unbalanced, and sor- 
She did not 
shrink from contact with these aspects, but 
boldly labored as she could toward their ame- 


rowful aspects of human life. 


lioration. 
The following sketch is from the pen of 
Mrs, Lyman, and is a truthful pen-photo- 





graph of the gentle, courageous woman we 
are considering. 


Mrs. CELIA BuRLEIGH was born in the 
year 1827. The circumstances of her early 
life were not such as seemed favorable to the 
cultivation and development of the noble 
and beautiful talents with which she was en- 
dowed; and though she promised some of 
her intimate friends an account of her early 
life, yet so trying were its experiences that 
she could not lift the curtain on the scenes 
she had passed through, even that her friends 
might know what she had endured and done, 
But from all her trials she came forth a no- 
ble, pure, philanthropic woman, able to sym- 
pathize with the sorely tempted, to encourage 
the struggling, and to speak words of cheer 
and consolation and stimulus to her sisters 
who were wrestling with problems in practi- 
cal life which she had wrestled with and 
cenquered. 

Mrs. Burleigh was thrice married. Her 
last marriage, with Mr. William Burleigh, 
was very felicitous. In him she found an 
appreciative, no less than a kind and an affec- 
tionate husband. Between the intervals of 
her first and second marriages she wrote for 
the press under the name of “Celia,” and a 
volume of her poems was published, which 
was yery favorably noticed by the critics. 
Both before and after her marriage with Mr. 
Burleigh she made the acquaintance of many 
women of culture and talent, among whom 
she at once took prominent place, and found, 
at last, congenial association and that inspir- 
ation which, if she had enjoyed it in early life, 
would have enabled her to make a brilliant 
mark in the world of letters. Both before 
and after her marriage she was identified 
with the woman’s movement, was known as a 
suffragist, a reformer, and a writer of no lit- 
tle ability. She took an active part in or- 
ganizing the Woman’s Club in Brooklyn, a 
purely literary association, composed of some 
of the best cultured women of the day, of 
which she was chosen the first president. 
She was also a prominent member of Sorosis, 
and the success which attended her first ef- 
forts at speaking there led her to feel that 
she could work effectually for good in that 
way. Though her lectures were received 
with great favor, it was not till after the 
death of her husband that.she seriously 
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thought of a professional career. The more 
she wrote and spoke, the more evident it be- 
came that she was elected to the ministry by 
the quality and working of her mind, and 
that she had a call to preach was clear from 
the call that so many had to hear her. In 
1871, after much hesitation, she accepted a 
call to a parish in Brooklyn, Conn., and was 
ordained as pastor. At last she feit that she 
had found her place, and worked with brave 
and beautiful fidelity to her trust for a little 
over two years. Soon after her installation 
the disease of which she died began to 
develop itself, but she enjoyed her work so 
much that she kept at her post until forced 
to retire. “I had just found my place,” she 
said; “I had been seeking so long that it 
seems very hard to go away from it so soon.” 

She placed herself under medical treat- 
ment at the Home, at Dansville, Livingston 
County, N. Y.; but for her disease (cancer) 
there was no cure, and she was removed to 
the care of friends in Syracuse, N. Y., where 
she died, July 25th, 1875. She was buried 
in Brooklyn, Conn., under a pine tree of her 
own choosing. Her sick room was a center 
of attraction—a place where one was sure of 
hearing earnest conversation on the highest 
themes, together with much wit and pleas- 
antry. Death had for her no terrors, but life 
had for her so much of work to do and 





beauty to enjoy that it was hard for her to 
bow to the immutable decree. 

Mrs. Burleigh was tall, graceful, and digni- 
fied in her look and manner. Her face was 
an index to her soul, and no one could look 
upon it, so full of human sympathy, of gen- 
erous enthusiasm, and of faith in men and 
women, and not be drawn toward her. The 
fascination she exerted upon persons of her 
own sex was wonderful. She was not an 
original or a deep thinker, but she had a re- 
markable ability for assimilating the best 
thoughts and sentiments of others, and of 
seeing and declaring the natural conse- 
quences of right and wrong-doing in indi- 
viduals and States. As a speaker she was 
simple and modest, but impressive and thor- 
oughly in earnest, appealing to those great 
reserves of moral energy in whose existence 
in every soul she had unbounded faith. Mrs. 
Burleigh was for several years a member of; 
the Second Unitarian Church of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and the church of which she was the 
beloved pastor was of that denomination. 
She has left many warm and loving friends, 
and though she has ceased from her labors, 
the influence of her noble, womanly utter- 
ances, her brave example, and the heroism 
she showed in overcoming to the end, keeps 
her memory green in the hearts of all who 
knew her. 


+06 ——- 


Vows. 


I’ve vowed full oft to do a plan of right, 

To live by conscience, full of virtue’s might, 
To follow nature’s leading day and night, 
And love alone her clear and sun-like light. 
Ah, woe for me! such weakness in me dwells, 
’Tis but the lip that all this duty tells, 

The heart remains as dry as empty wells, 


And only promise thus so high excels. 
I can not shun the sin that comes so near, 
That tempts me close and will not let me go, 
I can not, though it brings me pain and woe, 
Though day by day that sin I seem to fear, 
I learn by lessons hard, yet learn so slow 
That ere I learn from life 1 disappear. w. B. 


—~+9e—__—__ 


GRUMBLING 


HE class of men who can be arranged 

under this head is so large that the writ- 
er feels quite confident of an extensive read- 
ing. He would fain indulge the hope that 
the audience might not only be “large,” but 
“enthusiastic” also; and to this end is this 
article written, accompanied by the devout 
prayer that the younger portion of the minis- 
terial community may especially be strength- 





DOMINIES. 


ened and benefited. If it be true that men 
are generally prone to magnify their own 
evils, it is quite evident that ministers ure 
by no means exempt from this tendency; 
for the days of clerical infallibility have 
passed away. The old reverence for the 
pulpit, because it is the pulpit, is rapidly 
dying out. Men are coming to recognize 
more and more that there is but one plat- 
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form of perfect equality, and that is when 
we stand before the world “tempted in all 
points,” and being equally endangered in 
our proneness to sin. Why clergymen have 
been regarded as exempt from human weak- 
nesses, or even the tendency toward them, 
this age fails to comprehend, and hence to 
appreciate. No, the sentiment of the pres- 
ent time, however charitable it may be, can 
not fly so audaciously in the face of the 
facts; for it is you who are meant, you 
who are uttracted to this article by reason of 
the very fact that you areculpable. You in- 
variably give that your first attention which 
most intimately concerns you, and it may be 
said, without any presumption whatever, that 
your eyes have fallen on these words with the 
swiftness and instinctive perception of the 
hound when it scents its prey. No doubt 
you think you have sufficient cause for grum- 
bling; and, of course, if a man had occasion 
for complaint he would be the most derelict 
of men did he not immediately give it ut- 
terance. 

Possibly it has never occurred to you to 
hold your peace. These are the times, to be 
sure, when men must either roar or growl. 
If they can not reach the garb canonical, let 
them at least aspire to the canonical ; for 
strange perversity of clerical nature this is 
the way they expect to be canonized! But 
be assured, gentleman, that if the commun- 
ity refuses to be rifled, it is equally averse to 
being bored; and you can not do the latter 
more effectually than by this constant habit 
of fretful and garrulous grumbling.. To be 
sure, you have your share of the trials and 
anxieties incident to a ministerial life, but 
you chose your vocation, or you did not. 
Forced into it,eh? By whom, pray? Cir- 
cumstances? The wish of friends? The 
hope of distinction? Then get out of it; 
Get you gone; What are you doing here? 
What right, human or divine, have you to 
play such contemptible jugglery or panto- 
mime as to preach from such unworthy and 
unholy motives? Go into the peanut busi- 
ness, buy an organ and parade the streets— 
anything rather than this awful mockery be- 
foreGodandman! You complain of the lack 
of co-operation in the church ; that the people 
are not interested in church-work, and leave 
you to bear the burden of the toil alone. 

. 





Does it strike you that a more commendable 
patience would have a happier effect? You 
fret under the fact that although you toil 
night and day through the week to prepare 
your sermons with the most elaborate care, 
your audience either sleeps under your cli- 
mactic periods, or utterly fails to appreciate 
your artistic efforts because of its own lack of 
culture. 

Probably it has not occurred to you to 
bring your artillery down to a lower range 
if you wish your shot to be more effective. 
We are well aware that your expenditure of 
time and money in the preparation for your 
work was very great, and that it cost you 
many weary hours of genuine labor to ac- 
quire the fitness for the work which you now 
possess. Is it for that you complain? No? 
Then, possibly, it is because with this same 
preparation and fitness you are so poorly re- 
munerated, and feel that you are wasting your 
advantages, It is, indeed, a mournful sight 
to see one so distinguished as yourself so 
prodigal of his energies and accomplish- 
ments. Are you quite sure that God will 
not hold you responsible for such extrava- 
gance? 

Think of the pearls you are throwing even 
before the “common herd,” and then stand 
aghast at the thought of the day when “ they 
will turn again and rend you!” 

Think upon these things, thou sanctified 
grumbler, ere it is forever too late —yea, 
think on thése things and reflect. a. 8. L. 


—_+0o——___—__ 


Ser a Just VaLve.—Let man then set a 
just value on himself, because he has in him 
a nature capable of good; but let him not 
on that account love the weaknesses of that 
nature. He possesses a capacity for the 
knowledge of the truth, and for happiness, 
but he is not in possession of any truth that 
is permanent or satisfactory. I would, there- 
fore, lead him to desire to find it, to be ready 
and disengaged from his passions, that he 
may follow it wherever he may meet with it. 
And knowing how much his knowledge is 
secured by his passions, I would have him 
hate in himself that concupiscence which 
so biases his judgment; that it may neither 
blind him in making his choice, nor divert 
him from it after it is made.—Pascal. 
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UNSOUND PEOPLE. 





UNSOUND PEOPLE—WHO THEY ARE. 


N England a horse that is in any way un- 
sound is technically called a “screw.” 
Unsoundness may not be developed into a 
vice or a practical defect, but if the seeds of 
it are in him, he has earned the disreputable 
title. Now, if that nobler animal, man, were 
subject to the same sneer, perhaps not a sin- 
gle son or daughter of Adam and Eve would 
escape it. You have not an acquaintance 
with whom you could give a warranty. We 
think this is true of both body and mind. 
A horse’s taults are both physical and men- 
tal. He ought to have good legs, shoulders, 
and hoofs; uncongested lungs, and free air 
passages; efficient eyes, and freedom from 
staggers; he must not bite, or kick, or balk, 
or shy. There is not, perhaps, a perfectly 


sound horse in the country. There is some 
flaw in every horse, discernible, if to no oth- 
er, at least to the professional expert. And 
though mens sana in corpore sano is, or ought 
to be, the single goal at which every one 


should aim, no one has a sane mind, or a 
sane body to put it in if he had one. If sane 
mean healthy, there is not a really sane hu- 
man being in existence. Perhaps Plato’s 
ideal man might deserve a warranty, but his 
existence is far from established, and not 
even H. M. Stanley has come upon any gen- 
uine trace of him. _When we were little chil- 
dren, and learning history, we classified all 
kings and queens, and other dramatis perso- 
ne, under two heads—good and bad. But 
as we grew older our reckonings were dis- 
turbed; none of them were very good, nor 
were they altogether bad. So we think it 
will be difficult for us fairly to divide our- 
selves into the classes of sane and insane. 
While we shall find some who are altogether 
mad, we shall find none who are altogether 
sane. Of how many of our friends can we 
say that they are at all times and in all ways 
perfectly reasonable? In our intercourse with 
them have there not been times ‘when we 
were tempted to think they were just a little 
unreasonable? and what does unreasonable 
mean except not under the control of reason, 
and what is that but a definition of in- 
sanity ? 

Many are unsound under the head of van- 





ity, some under that of suspiciousness, or 
prejudice, or silliness, or perversity, and an 
uncomfortably large minority have a tenden- 
cy toward the monomania of general unpleas- 
antness. There are a good many, all uncon- 
scious like most insane people of their aber- 
ration, who, if confined in a Scotch lunatic 
asylum, would have their diagnosis summa- 
rized under the term “ cat-witted "—which 
term let us explain. . It means a combination 
of littleness of nature, small self-conceit, read- 
iness to take offense, and a determination in 
little things to have one’s own way. There 
are some to whom the members of their fam- 
ilies do not like to speak about their plans 
and views; they will suddenly go on a long 
journey, with scarcely five minutes’ notice to 
their wife, and even that tardy notice given 
as though it were quite unnecessary, and in 
a tone to check comment. When asylums 
enough are built for all the world, this class 
will be found in the same corridor with those 
of whom some one will whisper into your 
ear, when you would be introduced to them, 
that they are a “little crotchety and must be 
humored.” Every one knows that there are 
some to manage whom a rare combination 
of gifts, the tact of a diplomatist, and the 
skill of a pig-driver are required. There is a 
great deal of mental lameness and broken- 
windedness. Mental and moral balking is 
very common. There are human biters who 
will snap at their mate pulling at the same 
load. Some have an ugly habit of kicking 
over the tugs. There are creatures who, 
upon slight discouragement, lie down in the 
thills, instead of manfully, or horsefully, put- 
ting their shoulder to the collar. And if the 
gentle reader will excuse the unavoidable. 
pun, as with horses, so with men, there are 
those who show their unsoundness in that 
they are apt to blow too much. How many 
burn up uselessly a large share of their stock 
of energy by some form or other of depression 
of spirits. Not one is there in whom there 
is not some screw loose or wanting. The 
best men feel it the most keenly. It was one 
who, by his enormous mental or moral force, 
has indented almost the deepest mark ever 
made on the world’s history, who said, “I 
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know that in me dwelleth no good thing; 
how to perform that which is good I find 
not; for the good that I would, I do not; 
but the evil which I would not, that I do.” 

Now, all this ought to be a cause of en- 
couragement rather than depression. Though 
there is scarcely a perfectly sound horse in 
America, yet for all that there is very much 
work done, and well done, by horses every 
day. The greater part of horse-work is done, 
and fairly done, by unsound horses, Horses 
lame, broken-winded, and vicious, pull a 
great part of all the weight that horses pull. 

Not long ago we crossed the mountains 
of Northern Pennsylvania by stage. One 
horse was blind, both were blowing a little; 
they were very stiff at starting—they must 
both have been of kin to Artemus Ward’s 
“Gothic steed ;” but when they warmed to 
their work it was amazing how they bowled 
that unwieldy stage along, with its dozen 
passengers and bootful of trunks. 

Carlyle says, somewhere, “ England is in- 
habited by fourteen millions of people, most- 
ly fools.” Were he an American, he would 
probably have said that the United States 
are inhabited by forty millions of people, 
mostly fools. This is hardly a fair descrip- 
tion. They all may have some element of 
folly, but in most the good predominates. 
A great number of them get very decently 
and creditably through the task God sets 
them in this world. No doubt they occa- 
sionally blow and stumble, they bite and 
kick a little, yet somehow they get the stage 
along. There is a little twist in their intel- 
lectual and moral nature; they are silly, or 
conceited, or egotistical, yet they are decent- 
ly equal to the work of this world. ‘By ju- 
dicious management we may get a good deal 
of work out of other unsound minds and our 
own. But let us always remember we have 
an imperfect and warped machine to deal 
with. We ought not to expect too much of 
it, and we must be ready to humor it and 
yield to it alittle. You may have a horse 
somewhat lame, or threatened with heaves, 
but if you are a good horseman you may, by 
care and skill, get him creditably through a 
wonderful amount of labor. So, many a 
man, low-spirited, foolish, prejudieed, ill- 
tempered, wretched, sour, if he is not driven 
too fast, can be put through a very respect- 








able amount of work. We must humor our 
own mind just as we would a horse of whose 
lasting qualities we were a little doubtful, 
easing on him up-hill, driving most cautious- 
ly down hill, and making time when we come 
to a stretch of well-gravelled, level road. 
Few men can safely presume to drive their 
own mind recklessly. 

IRREGULARITIES IN CELEBRATED MEN. 

Who could detect the unsoundness in 
Bishop Butler, the author of the “ Analogy,” 
that clearest-headed and soberest-hearted of 
men, and yet he tells us that he was often 
inexpressibly tortured by morbid fancies, im- 
pelling him sometimes almost irresistibly 
toward self-destruction. 

Some of the best work ever done in this 
world by men or horses has been done by 
the unsound. Not many years ago a horse 
with his fore-leg thickly bandaged galloped 
past the winning-post on the Derby course 
ahead of all his sounder rivals. Mr. Bonner 
has offered $100,000 for any horse, irrespec- 
tive of his soundness, who shall beat a per- 
formance of Dexter, and, quite possibly, 
some ring-boned, spavined screw may be the 
first to take up the challenge successfully. 
So with men, “ only more so.” James Watt 
well earned the title on his monument in 
Westminster Abbey, “ Benefactor of his race,” 
but he had sq miserable a physique, that, 
probably, if born in the heroic age he would 
have been thrown into the street to the dogs. 
He was constantly weighed down by depres- 
sion of spirits; he was subject to tearing 
headaches, had a sunken chest and weak 
limbs, and was perpetually worried by pira- 
cies of his inventions. 

Who would have thought from Words- 
worth’s poetry, so tender and simple and 
guileless, that its author was one of the most 
self-conscious and vain of men? Samuel 
Johnson was as sane as most men, yet he had 
prejudice and bigotry enough to sink a dozen 
smaller men, What a hold unsoundness had 
upon the great Tory lexicographer, when, 
regardless of all consequences, he could not 
help in his dictionary defining the devil as 
“the first Whig.” Rousseau was both men- 
tally and morally unsound. He was lame, 
broken- winded, a balker, shyer, kicker, biter, 
and everything else he ought not to have 
been. He seems to have needed only to know 
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his duty to avoid it, and do the contrary. 
Shelley, who soared higher than most of his 
contemporaries, perhaps above even Byron or 
Coleridge, tottered often on the very brink 
of pronounced insanity. What was Napo- 
leon, with his fatalism and his talismans, but 
an unsound man, and this defect seems hered- 
itary in his family. John Wesley was one 
of the calmest and clearest-headed of mortals, 
but his credulity in ghost stories was laugh- 
able, and, probably, most of his degenerate 
sons and daughters will think he had an ele- 
ment of unsoundness when he asserted that 
the glory of Methodism would have departed 
when she gave up her five o'clock morning 
service. Lord Bacon was “ the wisest, bright- 
est,” but also “meanest of mankind.” But 
here is one, and only one, Shakspeare, who 
seems without flaw. If there be any defect 
in him, it is only in taste, and even in that, 
perbaps, it is we who are in the wrong where 
we disagree with him, 

To sum up, insanity is in degree. Every 
one is somewhat mad. But we do not talk 
of madness till it unfits us for the duties of 
life. Vain people, obstinate people, silly 
people, evil foreboding people, touchy peo- 
ple, twaddling people carry on the ordinary 
task-work of life. But it would not give a 
fair account of them were we to describe 
them in this way. They are all this, but in 
most there is a good, a substratum of practi- 
cal sense, and they do fairly, or remarkably 
well, the particular thing which is their busi- 
ness. Some time ago, when there was much 
excitement in the country anent a hideous 
murder that had been committed, on the eve 
of the trial of the suspected perpetrators of 
the crime, we were on a railway journey. A 
man who sat behind us in the cars was telling 
in loud, confidential whispers to his neigh- 
bors that the result of the trial was already 
determined ; that the judges, counsel, and 
jury had dined together, and come to a unan- 
imous decision upon the case. Whether that 
decision was favorable to the prisoners he 
could not say. The poor man evidently more 
than half believed what he said. Now, in 
his own line of business he was, probably, a 
shrewd, successful man, but put him to some 
subject to which he was unaccustomed, such 
as that which engaged his attention in the 
ears, and he would have been one of the 





most unsafe of men to whom you might com- 
mit your reputation, or property, or life. 
Carlyle was right if he meant that there was 
a vein of folly, an element of the fool, in ev- 
ery man. But he was mistaken if he meant 
more than this. There is in most people more 
of the sensible man than the fool. 
THE FORMS OF UNSOUNDNESS 

are endless, Some are like the pedantic 
James the Second, who thought that in pro- 
portion as any one differed from him in opin- 
ion, he was destitute alike of morality and 
reason. Some can not argue for five minutes 
on the most trifling subject without getting 
into a rage and roaring. That man is either 
a fool or worse who can not lose an opportu- 
nity of saying a disagreeable thing, and this 
tends to perpetuate itself. For when Mr. 
Snarling hears something unpleasant about 
you, he knows no rest till he comes and tells 
you the whole story, of course adding just a 
little for interest during the time he has had 
it in use. But do not be angry with the 
man. We tap our forehead significantly with 
the forefinger, and nod to you, and would 
have you remember that poor Mr. Snarling is 
not quite sound. Tell him this if you like, 
and give him a little advice that may help 
him next time. 

They are unsound who think that every 
one is plotting to thwart and damage them. 
Friend, the world is too busy, and thinks too 
little of you, to waste its precious time and 
strength in scheming to hurt you. That man 
has an unsoundness who has a perpetual 
grievance, and who delights to rub the sore 
to keep it raw, and thrusts it externally un- 
der your nose in the store, or cars, or steam- 
boats, or newspapers, as beggars exhibit their 
ulcers in Italian cities. He is unsound who 
constantly tells amazing stories in which he 
appears as the bravest, cleverest, wisest, 
smartest of mankind, but which really ex- 
hibit him as a vaporing goose. The man or 
woman is not perfectly sound who turns 
green at sight of a neighbor’s house or. car- 
riage finer than their own, and says. nothing 
would induce them to enter such a concern. 
He is badly unsound whose memory. is full 
of contemptible little stories-showing that all 
his neighbors are either fools or rogues. 
Those people are unsound who. are always 
groaning and crying that nobody loves-them ; 
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nobody will love them till they stop their 
groaning. That man is unsound who, ar- 
parently acting upon some occult conscien- 
tious principle, is always ready to do just the 
opposite of what you wish. There is a hurt- 
ful tendency to insanity in the person who 
excites gloomy ideas of religion and morality 
in the minds of the young. A person once 
describing to a little boy the attractions of 
the happiest place in the universe, was inter- 
rupted by the question, “ Will my father be 
there?” “Yes,” was the encouraging reply. 
“Then I won't go,” added the young dis- 
ciple. 

They are unsound who can not listen to 
the praises of another without feeling that 
something has been taken from themselves, 
and it is amusing, though unpleasant, to see 
them take for granted that every one else is 
like themselves in this respect. They will 
tell you of some one else in the same line of 
business or life as yourself, and say that his 
sermon was the finest thing of the kind they 
ever heard, or that speech at the bar was one 
of the most successful ever made, or that his 
treatment of that patient has established his 
reputation, or that his store is the best sup- 
plied or most frequented of any in that part 
of the city, or that her style of dress, or her 
house-keeping, or her children are exquisite. 
If this should sting us, we deserve it, and 
if not, let us pity the unhappy creature so 
“ grievously vexed with a devil.” There are 
some in whom the insanity takes the form of 
paralysis of conscience, as in the case of a 
notorious cheat who is never out of church, 
and of the malicious tale-bearer and liar who 
is at every social church meeting, and thanks 
God she is not as the other women. 

HOW UNSOUNDNESS LEADS TO SUCCESS. 

In most ordinary cases of success in life, 
the success is in spite of the unsoundness, 
and, by careful management of one’s mental 
and physical resources, we may work on for 
a long time without putting much weight on 
the weak point in the system. If our horse 
never shows lameness except when trotted 
fast down a hill two miles long, that horse is 
practically sound. 

But in geniuses very often the success is 
actually caused by the unsoundness, Does 
not the unhealthy and morbid sentimentality 
of Byron throw a very exquisite and dreamy 





haze over his poetry, which gives it much of 
its charm, just as the fatal consumption gives 
a more than native loveliness to its victim in 
the long eye-lashes and brilliant eyes, and 
delicate flush, or like the peachy complexion 
of the scrofulous? How much of the fascin- 
ation of the weird humor of Elia’s Essays 
would have been wanting if Charles Lamb 
had not spent much of his life on the border- 
land of insanity? If Coleridge had been a 
man of common sense and well-balanced 
mind, could he have written “ Christabel ?” 
We once patiently beguiled a lawyer’s leisure 
hours by reading to him “The Ancient Mar- 
iner.” When we concluded, he appreciative- 
ly said, “ What an awful fool that man must 
have been!” A great deal of the best intel- 
lectual work is done by the physically un- 
sound. Paul the Apostle’s bodily presence 
was weak. Robert Hall wrote his best ser- 
mons while on his back writhing in agony. 
But lest any should think a sturdy body is 
inimical to sturdy thinking, we have Sydney 
Smith and Christopher North, and, in the 
present day, Gladstone, who loves to walk 
his twenty-five or thirty miles over the Scotch 
heather, and, in our own country, such men 
as Bryant, who, by steady exercise and regu- 
lar diet, preserve the same body and pass 
their three-score years and ten, yea, four- 
score; neither js “their strength labor and 
sorrow.” 

Sometimes unsoundness works positive 
good. Without it great moral reforms would 
move much more slowly than they do. The 
early Abolitionists were men capable of little 
else than riding a hobby—of course, it was a 
magnificent hobby, but it was nothing more. 
But if these men had been less unsound, there 
would have been no Emancipation Act yet. 
If John Brown had not had a stronger ten- 
dency toward monomania than most of the 
men who followed or feared or hooted him, 
we should have the storm of rebellion still 
hanging over us, and the reconstruction 
problem would not yet have troubled us. 
But probably some of our readers.are already 
saying, If no one were unsound there would 
be no need either of reforms or reformers. 

ADMONITORY. 

It is not good to look from what we may 
call a medical point of view at our own de- 
fects or morbid manifestations. If we are 
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constantly feeling our pulse nervously, we 
shall soon imagine we have heart disease, 
and perhaps frighten ourselves into it or 
something as serious; if we too often con- 
template our lack of courage or resolution, 
we shall become all the more cowardly and 
vacillating. 

Perhaps for all a good rule would be, to 
be careful not to dwell too constantly on one 
subject, lest we become as unfortunate as the 
man who thought so long on the advantages 
of an erect carriage that at last he firmly be- 
lieved that stooping caused all the ills that 
afflict our world, or that schoolmaster who 
thought all penmanship was absolutely sin- 
ful unless the writer worked from his elbows 
instead of from wrist or finger-joints. How 
many last summer were seized with the symp- 
toms of hydrophobia simply from thinking 
constantly of the risk they ran of being bitten 
by a mad dog. We have been acquainted 
with a lady who, having left a room with a 
lighted candle in her hand, could never re- 
sist the temptation of returning at least once 
in the dark lest she had dropped a spark on 
the floor. And how many there are who feel 
nervous upon entering their bedroom at 
night, fearing they may inadvertently come 
upon a latent burglar. The forms in which 
such a painful incubus may grow upon one 
are countless, and gain hold upon us almost 
with the rapidity and tenacity of a cuttle- 
fish seizing its victim with its tentacula. It 
should be guarded against. It may move 
upon us now only like a train of loaded cars 
slipping over the top of a down-grade at the 
rate of a yard a minute, but very soon they 
will be, unless checked, rushing at sixty miles 
an hour. 

THE CAUSES OF IT. 

It is little wonder that almost every one is 
mentally unsound. Look how most people 
are trained. If horses were so treated, they 
would all be dead, lame, or vicious. A poor 
little boy has a hasty temper, and instead of 
trying to ease the load a little there, and 
avoiding chances of irritating it, how often 
the members of the family, or the teacher at 
school, will goad him almost to frenzy, ap- 
parently all unwitting in their ineffable cross- 
ness that all pandemonium could not do an 
evil work better than they. We think the 
man a brute who strikes his horse on the raw 





sore; and some poor little fellow has a physi- 
cal or mental defect, and there are those who 
will cast it in his teeth, knowing the place 
where a touch will always cause him to wince. 
Ifa child has said or done some wrong or 
foolish thing, you will find parents who will 
keep the poor child in constant terror and 
slavish subjection by raking up the remem- 
brance of it in the most humiliating manner. 
On the same principle we should expect the 
horseman whose beast had fallen to try to 
bring him down again with his freshly-cut 
knees on a newly-graveled road. Even where 
there is not positive malignity, there is often 
an outrageous silliness and vanity, a want of 
honesty and a want of sense. 

The only wonder is, that people are not a 
thousand times worse than they are, like 
trees pruned and trained into ugliness and 
barrenness, or like horses carefully trained to 
kick and bite. That we are no worse than 
we are says something hopeful as to what 
may be yet made of humanity. Some pa- 
rents fancying, too, that they are educating 
their children on good principles, do it in 
such fashion that it is wonderful that the 
children do not end at the gallows. We 
must recognize the fact in all our dealings 
with others that we have to deal with imper- 
fect agents and means. We are unsound if 
we think that by ignoring a fact we make it 
cease to be a fact. We have seen a man 
holding his lame horse up tight, flicking it 
with the whip, and trying to drive it as 
though it were not lame; but soon the head 
would fall upon the bit again, and the linip 
could not be hidden. So we have seen pa- 
rents refuse to allow for peculiarities in chil- 
dren, people refusing to allow for peculiari- 
ties in those around them, ignoring the 
depressed spirits or some unhappy twist or 
luckless perversity of temper in employé, em- 
ployer, acquaintance, or friend. There are 
people who seem to think that a weak crutch, 
if used like a strong one, will become strong. 
Friends should look out for one another's 
weak points, as skaters dangerous places on 
the ice—to avoid them. If you have a rifle 
that sends the ball somewhat to the left, you 
will, if you are not a fool, allow for that 
aberration. If you have a friend of sterling 
value, but of crotchety temper, you will, if 
you are not a fool, allow for that. If you 
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have a child who is weak, or desponding, or 
nervous, you will, if you are not a hopeless 
idiot, allow for that. But if you are an 
idiot, you will think it deep diplomacy, ada- 
mantine firmness, and wisdom beyond Solo- 
mon’s to shut your eyes to the state of the 
facts—to tug sharply at the poor mouth, lash 
violently, and drive him as though he were 
sound, There will probably be a smash— 
alas, that it will include more than you! 
Not that all ignore that it is with the un- 
sound they have thus’to deal. We are quite 
pleased if our lame horse trots a few miles 
without showing much unsoundness, though 
this is but a poor achievement. Even so; 
we have seen a wife quite happy when the 
blackguard bully, her husband, for once 
evinced a little kindness, It was not much, 
but then consider what a wretehed screw did 
it. We have heard a mother repeat with 
pathetic pride a connected sentence said by 
her idiot boy. How proud was Miss Trot- 





wood when Mr. Dick said or did sometbing 
about on a level with average every-day hu- 
manity! How pleased we are to find a rela- 
tion, who is a terrific fool, behaving just like 
any one else! 

We shall remember, then, that a great deal 
of good can be done by means which fall 
very far short of perfection. We shall make 
the best of our imperfect possessions and im- 
perfect selves, Our moderate abilities, hon- 
estly and wisely husbanded and directed, 
may serve valuable ends in this world before 
we quit it, ends which may remain after we 
are gone. With many errors and defects fair 
work may be turned off. It was a nobie 
man, but one perhaps not sounder than our- 
selves, who said— 

“T argue not 
Against Heaven’s hand or will, nor bate a jot 


Of heart or hope; but still bear up and steer 
Right onward.” 


GEORGE C. JONES. 
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VIVISECTION IN THE STUDY OF PSYCHOLOGY—No. 2. 


REVIEW OF THE HISTORY OF EXPERIMENT, AS RESPECTS THE CEREBRUM, FROM ROLANDO, 
OF TURIN, TO DR. FERRIER. . 


N a preceding paper I have endeavored to 
acquaint the reader with the general doc- 
trines of innervation, and to give a sufficiently 
minute description of the structure of the nerv- 
ous system to enable the lay student to refer 
to general principles at any stage of the inves- 
tigation. Considering a nerve-cell with a fila- 
mentous process as the rudimentary conception 
of a nervous system, the mind is prepared to 
follow, in general terms, and with tolerable 
precision, the résumé of experimental investi- 
gation concerning the function of the cerebrum, 
to which this paper will be mainly devoted, 
and to estimate the value of the various points 
that will be discussed in the course of the argu- 
ment. It is not my intention,.at present, to 
offer any new hypothesis in explanation of the 
curious phenomena that will be described in 
their proper places, but, on the other hand, to 
limit myself to ascertained facts. 
Parenthetically, however, I may as well 
state, by way of opening the discussion, that 
the hard and fast division of the nervous sys- 
tem into sensory and motor nerves and sensory 
and motor tracts, established by Sir Charles 
Bell, is only qualifiedly admissible in nervous 





physiology. On experimental, as well as on 
anatomical grpunds, the distinction between 
a motor and a sensory nerve is determined 
purely by the question whether the filament 
terminates ‘in a loop or in a cell. Both classes 
have their central origin in excitor cells. The 
motor class differ from the sensory only in 
terminating peripherally in loops; that is, in 
doubling back upon themselves. The extrem- 
ities of the sensory filaments are, on the other 
hand, armed with excitor cells (papille), in 
every way comparable to the unicellular gan- 
glia common in insect life, and performing the 
function of innumerable minute brains, each 
adapted to the reception of special impressions. 

A, B (diag. 1) is a sensory nerve; A being the 
cell receptive of impressions in the brain or 
spinal cord, and B the papilla at the external or 
peripheral end of the nerve, which departs, more 
or less, from the globular form, but is a proper 
cell. In the cylinder or filament connecting 
the two cells, the exterior dark lines represent 
the nerve-sheath, as in the transverse section 
laterally exhibited. The space between the 
two interior lines represents the axis cylinder, 
which is continuous with the nuclei of the two 
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terminal ceils. The two lateral spaces repre- 


sent the so-called cylinder of medullary fluid, 
which is continuous with the cell contents of A 
and B, exclusive of the nuclei. The nerve- 
sheath is also continuous with the cell walls. 
C, D is a motor-nerve, to which the same gen- 
eral description applies, C being the centrally 
situated cell, and D the loop terminating the 





ganglion and filamentous trajectories common 
to the sympathetic nerve of the human organi- 
zation. The nervous system of the fish presents 
frequent examples of the nerve-cell traversed 
by a filament, and I am inclined to think that 
the frequent nodulations of the sensory fila- 
ments or tubes in the higher organisms are due 
to the partial transformation of cells. 


DiacRam 1—Sznsorny AND Motory NERVES. 


nerve on the muscular tissue. They are mag- 
nified 100 diameters. 
TYPE OF NERVE STRUCTURE. 

Diagram 2 shows the nervous system of a 
common house-bug magnified 100 diameters. 
E is the cephalic ganglion or vesicle; F the 
ventricular ganglion. The two long nerve 
filaments or processes proceeding from E sup- 
ply the antennal processes, which are the seat 
of olfaction, and discriminate as to the value of 
nutritive particles; the two short processes are 
the optic nerves, E, G and E,H are mainly 
nerves of motion. F, J, and F, I are also main- 
ly nerves of motion for the hind legs. But 
both are subdivisible into filaments, some of 
which end in loops and some incells. Nerves 
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The reader, even though practically unin- 
structed in the comparative anatomy of the 
nervous system, will not be long in divining 
that, however complex the nervous organism 
of a man, it consists of a practically innumer- 
able series of repetitions of these primordial 
types, and that, commencing with the nervous 
system of an insect or a mollusk, the grada- 
tions of complexity may be traced, step by step 
and class by class, from the lowest to the high- 
est forms of animal life. The accompanying cut 
(diag. 4) gives an idea from life of the nervous 
anatomy of the oyster, a non-traveling mollusk, 
and having, therefore, no locomotor center. 

The two comb-like structures, situated later- 
ally, are the nerves of the gills or respiratory 


Dracram 2—Nervous System of A Common House-Bua. 


of motion for the wings spring froth the vesi- 
cle E. 

L, M, N (diag. 3) represents a unicellular gan- 
giion common in the nervous anatomy of in- 
sects, L is the cell, and M, N the filament upon 
which it superficially appears to be a minute 
knot or swelling. It is magnified 300 diameters, 
and presents the rudimentary prototype of the 





organs, and are directly connected by filaments 
with the great posterior ganglion, which is con- 
nected by filaments with the two anterior gan- 
glia (of mtelligence) presiding over the func- 
tion of ingestion, and united by means of a fil- 
amentous commissure. The two crescent- 
shaped filaments follow the contour of the 
mouth. 
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A comparison of these examples of the rudi- 
mentary nervous organism, as it appears in the 
lower forms of life, with the fetal organism 
of the human subject during the sixth week of 
foetal life, the embryo being from twelve to 
fifteen millimeters in length, discloses some 
very remarkable coincidences, as will be 
observed from the representation of the latter 
in diagram 5. 

The nucleated cell, A, represents the base of 
the spinal cord, and is connected with the two 
nucleated cells B and C, which are the embry- 
onic cerebral hemispheres, by a long canal 
filled with a white fluid. The vesicles B and 
C also contain a whitish diaphanous fluid. 
These centers A, the lumbar, and B and C, the 
cerebral, are the original centers of the cere- 
bro-spinal axis, and how minutely they corre- 
spond with the primordial conception of the 
nervous system, as illustrated by the anatomy 
of the common house-bug, need scarcely be 
pointed out. In tracing out the complex 
structure of the higher nervous organism, it is 
thus essential to keep continually in mind the 
fact that it fundamentally consists of three 
centers of nutrition, two of which (the cerebral) 
finally develop into the complicated hemi- 
spheres and ganglia of the encephalon by 
gradual multiplication of nutritive centers. In 
the progress of this evolution, the dark center 
of the cell A pushes upward, the nuclei of B 
and C pushing downward, until they unite and 
form the interior gray tissue of the spinal cord, 
terminating in the more abundant gray tissue 
below and in the olivary bodies above, of which 
the nuclei of B and C are the primitive foetal 
representations. These facts sufficiently de- 
monstrate the general unity that runs tarough 
all the various modifications of nervous struct- 
ure with which the comparative anatomist has 
to deal, from that of the insect or mollusk to 
that of the fully developed man. Thus far I 
have drawn from life, although the reader 
must allow for the crudities of art naturally 
resulting from the fact that I am a very indif- 
ferent draughtsman, and have only sought to 
preserve an unvarnished fidelity to the pre- 
pared specimens in my possessions. Let me 
now follow out the evolution of the main gan- 
glia of a hemisphere of the rudimentary animal 
brain from the nucleated vesicle B, giving a 
lateral view of the result. 

A and B, in diagram 6, are the anterior and 
posterior ganglia of the cerebrum, situated on 
the superior surface of the crus of the hemi- 
sphere, which is thicker and relatively shorter 
in life than in the drawing. H is the pyramidal 





body which is elongated into the crus, C is the 
optic ganglion formed by the fibers of a cord 
passing upward behind the olivary body and 
penetrating the superincumbent pons varolii, 
but contributed to by fibers from the cerebellar 
ganglion D, which is, in the main, a continua- 
tion of the restiform body I. The pons varolii 
is represented by the light body centrally situ- 
ated. E is the anterior cord, F the middle, 
and G the posterior. A and B are centers of 
motion. C is a center of sensation. D is a 
center of motion and sensation. It sheuld be 
premised, however, that the representation is 
a purely ideal one, and the three strands of 
the spinal cord, although in general continued 
by the three bodies H,I, J, contribute in a 
very complex manner to the foundation of the 
others. In a general way F, C may be termed 
the sensory axis of the nervous system. 

The drawing of the superior surface of the 
ganglionic structure of the brain indicates the 
relative position and proportions of the several 
ganglia. 1, 1, great anterior ganglia, or cor- 
pora striata; 2, 2, great posterior ganglia, or 
optic thalami; 3, 8, and 4, 4, corpora quadri- 
gemina. Between 8 and 8 lies the pineal 
gland, the peduncles of which pass forward, 
apparently inclosing the third ventricle, 5, tie- 
yond which the thalami are joined together 
by a commissure. - The peduncles join the an- 
terior pillar of the fornix, that is.exhibited be- 
tween the corpora striata, and separates those 
bodies. The drawing is from life, and may be 
compared with a purely ideal representation 
of these bodies, intended to show their rela- 
tive volume only, at the end of this paper. 

The reader must also bear in mind, while 
applying the several illustrations of intimate 
structure I have attempted to elucidate with 
imperfect cuts that the excitor cells of the 
cineritious have a manner of communication 
between themselves, when disposed in Jamine 
or in ganglionic masses, that is somewhat sim- 
pler and more rudimentary than that of the 
medullary ‘filament previously. described. In 
a somewhat irregular way the cells, when 
grouped into masses, send out processes in dif- 
ferent directions, identical in constitution with 
the cell contents, which, after division and sub- 
division into very minute filaments, interlace 
with corresponding elongations from neigh- 
boring cells. This arrangement may be studied 
in extenso in the cortical lamina of the cere- 
brum, where these appendages may frequently 
be traced ‘tu a considerable distance, forming 
complete filamentous net-work between the in- 
numerable cells, constituting what is usually 
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termed a nerve center; and as it is very fre- 
quent in insect organisms that these caudate 
processes penetrate the surrounding non-nerv- 
ous tissue to a considerable distance, the con- 
clusion that they are rudimentary filaments 
may be defended. 

The general manner of this intertexture is 
presented in diagram 7, at 450 diameters. 





parity of intimate structure, rather than on 
apparent sequence and proximity of origin. 
Contemporary with Bell, or nearly so, the two 
famous continental anatomists, Magendie and 
M. Flourens, carries on a series of experimen- 
tal inquiries, which, although less comprehen- 
sive in their results, may be said, in the main, 
to have completed what Bell commenced, and 


DraGram 8—UNICELLULAR GANGLION. 


RELATION OF SENSE TO MOVEMENT. 

In the investigation of the motive function 
of the nervous system by vivisection, the ques- 
tion of certainty, barring the subordinate 
sources of error enumerated in the preceding 
paper, rests upon the fact that, although the 
manner in which the motive impression is 
communicated to the muscles is a matter of 
controversy, the immediate antecedent of 
every construction of muscular fiber is uni- 
versally a molecular disturbance of the ulti- 
mate nervous filament distributed to that fiber. 
Thus, the physiology of the muscular system 
merges into that of the nervous system, and 
can not be exhaustively considered except by 
considering the motive function of the latter 
as that which stimulates to contractility. 
Again, in the higher manifestations of life 
nervous tissue is invested with attributes emi- 
nently vital, being the exclusive seat of all 
forms of sensation and of all the intellectual 
operations, or, more accurately speaking, the 
point of transition where the physical condi- 
tions of the organs of the body, induced by 
physical agents, pass into states of mind, and 
become perceptions. It is here, also, that the 
mental act of volition first impresses itself 
upon living matter as a cause of motor phe- 
nomena. To Sir Charles Bell pertains the 
honor of having first discriminated between the 
two offices of motor impression and sensory 
perception, pertaining to the nervous system, 
and of having located them in separate sets 
of filaments—a discovery as important in its 
way as that of Harvey, but one that has been 
pressed too far in unravelling the physiology 
of the nervous system. His successive experi- 
ments on function, guided always by strong 
structural analogies, led, indeed, to the com- 
plete subversion of the existing theory of nerv- 
ous physiology, and to the formation of a new 
system, based on essential affinities and on 





to have furnished a series of valuable appen- 
dices to his conclusions ; the former by repeat- 
ing Bell’s experiments and confirming them, 
while initiating important inquiries of his 
own; the latter by his important experiments 
concerning the vital offices of the brain and 
its appendages. Contemporaneous with these 
bolder and more original inquiries, Mr. Her- 
bert Mayo devoted himself to investigating 
the functions of the encephalic nerves, partic- 
ularly those supplying the face and its con- 
nected cavities; examined their anatomical 
composition with exhaustive minuteness ; pur- 
sued them from origin to distribution with 
singular precision, and was thus enabled to 
correct many errors of detail into which Sir 
Charles had necessarily fallen. 


Dracram 4—Nervous System or OrsrTERs. 

Regarding the nervous system of the verte- 
brated animals as consisting of the cerebrum, 
the cerebellum, the medulla oblongata, spinal 
cord, and of the encephalic, spinal, and gan- 
glionic nerves, I shall follow the general order 
indicated in their enumeration in recording 
the experiments of physiologists, with a view 
to the determination of their functions, 
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BRAIN DEVELOPMENT IN MAN AND ANIMALS. 
Viewed as an organ, the vital offices of the 
brain have been ascertained with considerable 
precision ; but while a portion of this recently 
ecquired information has resulted from experi- 
ments on living bodies, it must be conceded 
that the greater and more valuable part of it 
has been amassed by comparative anatomists, 
by the study of the intimate structure of nerv- 
ous tissue under the higher powers of the 
microscope, and by an exhaustive investiga- 
tion of the evolution of the foetal brain in its 
several stages of immaturity. Harvey was the 
first to discover that the foetal development of 
the human organism, in common with that of 
other vertebrated animals, commences in a 
very simple and rudimentary form, and passes 
through successive stages of organization, and 
Dr. Allen Thompson was the first to record 
these successive transformations in the devel- 
opment of the vascular system ; but it was not 
until Tiedemann published his elaborate his- 
tory of the evolution of the fetal brain, 
tracing out and establishing, month by month, 
the parallel that exists between the temporary 
states of the human brain, in the advancing 
periods of gestation, and the permanent states 
of that organ at successive points in the uni- 
versal scale, that the comparative anatomy of 
the nervous system became important to the 
study of systematic psychology. The first 
part of his work was devoted to the descrip- 
tion of the embryonic nervous system at the 
successive stages of foetal life. In the second 
part he compares these transitory states of the 
foetal brain with the brains of various grades 
of animals, and establishes a universal law of 
formation, and the existence of one and the 
same fundamental type of nervous structure in 
man and the lower animals. Investigation 
with the microscope has thoroughly confirmed 
Tiedemann’s views, by establishing, beyond a 
question, the great fact that the nerve-cell, 
with its accompanying filament, is the funda- 
mental conception of a nervous system. The 
important fact that the nervous organism of 
man commences in three excitor centers, one 
at.the base of the spinal cord and two at its 
apex, identifies it with the universal law; while 
the fact that the development of the brain pro- 
ceeds by successively developed centers of 
nutrition and by successive increments of 
nervous tissue, corresponding with successive 
manifestations of higher intelligence, affords a 
general view of the. relations of structure to 
function, and enables the physiologist to un- 
ravel and record the relations of the higher 





instincts and faculties to the successive incre- 
ments of the material substratum. Thus in 
the ameeba and in the lower unicellular or- 
ganisms in general, if they may be so termed, 
neither voluntary nor instinctive acts are ob- 
servable, and life is simply a process of nutri- 
tion. In fishes the hemispheres of the brain 
are very rudimentary, and marked by few em- 
inences. In birds they are larger and more 
vaulted than in reptilians, but there is no di- 
vision into lobes, nor is the surface marked by 
convolutions. In the mammalia, from the 
rodentia that occupy the lowest gradation in 
the scale, the brain approximates to that of 
man by successive steps. The brains of rats 
and squirrels are without convolutions. In 
the carnivorous and ruminating tribes, the 
hemispheres are, on the other hand, consider- 
ably larger,and marked by numerous anfrac- 
tuosities; in the ape tribe, they are still more 
capacious and convex, the cerebrum overlap- 
ping the cerebellum, and being divisible into 
anterior, middle, and posterior lobes. The 
differentiation of the anterior lobes (ganglia 
of understanding) from the middle and poste- 
rior portions of the hemispheres, is, however, 
still very obscure and uncertain, and the vol- 
ume of the brain referred to the spinal cord as 
a standard of comparison, is very small com- 
pared with the proportions obtaining between 
the human brain and the spinal cord. 
M. FLOURENS—EXPERIMENTS. 

Aside from the recent electrical experiments 
instituted by Dr. Ferrier, the decisiveness of 
which has, I think, been over-estimated, the 
now antiquated and familiar investigations of 
the famous M. Flourens must be regarded as 
most important in determining the functions 
of the cerebrum. His mode of operating was 
to remove thin successive slices of tissue and 
to note the corresponding losses of function. 
Commencing with the hemispheres, which 
including the corpora striata and thalami op 
tici, could, he observed, be cut away, without 
apparently occasioning any pain to the animal 
under vivisection, or exciting any convulsive 
motions, he found that complete removal of 
the cerebrum was followed by a condition re- 
sembling coma, the animal appearing to be 
plunged into a deep sleep, wholly oblivious to 
external impressions, and incapable of origin- 
ating motion. His view was, that all sensa- 
tion had thus been obliterated, and his infer- 
ence was that the cerebrum is the seat of voli- 
tion, perception, and memory—an inference 
which later investigations have demonstrated 
to be applicable to the anterior lobes in animals 
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in which the brain is divided into lobes, and 
to the corresponding anterior portions of all 
types of the animal brain. Although not of 
itself sensible, in the ordinary acceptation of 
the term—that is, capable, on contact or inju- 
ry, of originating and propagating sensation— 
the cerebrum is the point where nervous im- 
pressions become cognizable as perceptions, A 





as the test, although probably suggested by 
certain phenomena recorded by professional 
mesmerists. Within certain limits, however, 
the ability to effect regular and combined 
movements survives the extirpation of the 
cerebral lobes. My own experiments concur 
with facts of structure in convincing me that, 
as a fixed and unexceptional distinction, the 


Cc 
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similar absence of general sensibility has been 
experimentally demonstrated to pertain to the 
nerves of the special senses. The optic nerve, 
for example, is sensible only to the stimulant 
of light, and wholly unresponsive to thermal 
or tactual stimuli. 

The experiments of M. Flourens did not, 
however, demonstrate that the integrity of the 
cerebral hemispheres is necessary to sensation. 
He himself states that animals in which they 
have been extirpated have an air of awakening 
from sleep, when violently struck, and that, 
when pushed forward, they continue to ad- 
vance long after the impelling force must have 
been expended ; facts from which Cuvier, in 
his admirable report to the Academy of 
Sciences, concludes that the cerebral lobes are 
the receptacles in which impressions made on 
the organs of sight and hearing become objects 





classes of movements known as associated and 
instinctive, together with the vital, are the 
special classes that are not extirpated by de- 
struction of the cerebral hemispheres. The 
former have demonstrably their seat in the 
cerebellum. Those of the instinctive class are 
due to reflex action of the spinal cord, consid- 
ered as a center, and the vital movements are 
as unquestionably innervated from the medulla 
oblongata. 
PHENOMENA SHOWN BY HERR GOLTZ. 

The capacity to effect combined and co-ordi- 
nated movements after the brain has been re- 
moved has been illustrated anew by modern 
experiments, particularly by those of Herr 
Gdltz, a German operator of considerable orig- 
inality. If, for example from Goltz, the spinal 
cord of a frog is divided, the application of 
acetic acid to a section of the skin supplied 
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of perception, and that, probably, all sensations 
there assume distinct forms, and have durable 
impressions ; that is to say, the cerebral lobes 
are the seat of memory. They also include 
the ideo-motor centers, as has been demon- 
strated by Dr. Ferrier, whose experiments 
were original in the application of electricity 





with nerves from the divided part causes tre 
animal to lift the leg and employ the foot to 
rub off the acid, in the same manner as though 
the cord had not been sected. But there are 
no prominent symptoms of pain accompanying 
the application of the caustic. If, again, one 
leg is held by the operator, so that the animal 
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can not use it to rub off the irritant, it will, 
by-and-by, pass the other leg across the body, 
and apply the other foot to the rubbing process. 
If now, instead of dividing the cord, the ante- 
rior two-thirds of the brain is cut away, al- 
though wholly destitute of spontaneity, the 
anima) still continues to sit bolt upright in the 
same manner as before, but will not stir un- 
less an external stimulant is applied. It dif- 
fers, however, from the animal in which the 
cord has been divided in various important 
particulars. For example, on being placed in 
a pail of water, it responds to the external 


stimulant of its native element by swimming | 


in a manner just as perfect and regular as that 
of a conscious frog—that is to say, by perform- 
ing the most complex associated movement 
incident to its habitat. If irritants are exter- 
nally applied, it jumps and walks as well as a 
perfect frog could. Again, if only the anterior 
division of the brain—that lying in front of the 
optic lobes—is extirpated, the animal may live 
for months or years, but will sit motionless 
as a stone, and will never move except on the 
application of an external stimulant. It nei- 
ther sees nor lives, in the ordinary acceptation 
of those acts, and will starve with nutriment 
lying just at its jaw, although it will swallow 
if food is put into its mouth. Under peripheral 
irritation, it jumps, walks, or swims; and if it 
is placed on a wooden cylinder, and the cylin- 
der is slowly turned, it will continually read- 
just itself to the motion of the body on which 
it is sitting, and would sit motionless forever, 
if it were not compelled to shift its position to 
keep from falling off. In adjusting itself to 
the motion of the cylinder, it puts first one leg 
forward, then the other, and balances itself 
with the perfect precision of an uninjured ani- 
mal. In other words, although it is incapable 
of spontaneous movements, its capacity to per- 
form associated movements, whether of leap- 
ing, walking, swimming, balancing, swallow- 
ing, or of avoiding an obstacle when it jumps, 
is perfectly uninjured. The eye is still sensible 
to the stimulant of light, and the ear to the 
stimulant of sound. The capacity to perform 
the associated movements incident to its hab- 
itat extends even to the act of croakirg when 
the skin of the back is gently stroked with the 
finger, the croak following the stroke with the 
same certainty and regularity with which the 
ticking of a clock follows the swinging of the 
pendulum; and, as a general conclusion, it 
may be stated that the whole motor and sen- 
sory frog is still intact, the centers of conscious- 
ness and volition only having been removed. 





CONCLUSIONS. 

Dr. Ferrier’s experiments are minutely cor- 
roborative of these conclusions. They consist- 
ed in remoying a section of the skull, and ap 
plying an electrical excitation to the exposed 
surface of. the brain and-to the mesocephalic 
ganglia. His important results may be pre- 
sented in summary as follows: 

1. The anterior lobes of the cerebrum are 
the principal centers of voluntary motion and 
of the outward manifestation of intelligence, 
and co-ordinate the muscles of the face and 
those concerned in articulation. 

2. The individual convolutions are separate 
and distinct centers, and in certain groups of 
eonvolutions, or in the corresponding regions 
of non-convolute brains, are situated various 
centers for the movements of the eyelids, of 
the facial muscles, of the mouth and tongue, 
the ears, the neck, the hands and feet, and the 
tail. These centers are highly differentiated, 
or the reverse, corresponding with the habits 
of the animal. 

8. The action of the hemispheres is gener- 
ally crossed, but certain movements of the 
mouth, tongue, and neck are bilaterally co- 
ordinated. 

4. The corpora striata (great anterior ganglia 
of Gall and Spurzheim) have a crossed action, 
and co-ordinate the lateral muscles of the 
body. 

5. The optic thalami (great posterior gan- 
glia), besides being concerned in vision and 
movements of the iris, are centers for the ex- 
terior muscles of the head, trunk, and legs. 
(This is Pr. Ferrier’s phraseology. My own 
conclusion, from repetition of his experiments, 
is that they co-ordinate the special muscles in- 
volved in the act of turning as one of the asso- 
ciated movements of vision.) 

M. BOUILLAND ON THE ANTERIOR LOBES. 

The very elaborate experiments instituted by 
M. Bouilland, who was contempory with 
Flourens, are important to this aspect of the 
subject, especially as that observer limited 
himself, in the main, to the function of the 
anterior lobes. He concurs with Flourens in 
viewing the cerebral hemispheres as the spe- 
cial seat of memory as well as of the intellect- 
ual operations and of volition; but he demon- 
strates conclusively that their presence is not 
essential to ordinary tactual sensibility, and 
that animals in which the cerebrum has been 
removed are sensible to peripheral irritation, 
and give evident indications of suffering when 
subjected to the operation of corrosive acids. 
Bouilland was also the first to observe that the 
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iris continues to respond tc the stimulant of 
light after ablation of the hemispheres, and to 
call in question the loss of vision asserted by 
Flourens. Nor are the lobes, he contends, the 
exclusive seat of intellect and intelligence ; for 
to admit this would be to maintain that an an- 
imal which retains the faculty of locomotion, 
makes every effort to escape from irritation, 


membrance of places, things, or persons. They 
saw food placed before them, but had ceased 
to associate any perception of its relations to 
themselves and their own wants with its exter- 
nal qualities. From these facts M. Bouilland 
inferred that the anterior portion of the brain 
is the seat of the intellectual faculties, its re- 
moval occasioning a state analogous to idiocy, 





DracraM 7.—INTERCELLULAR FILAMENTS. 


preserves its appropriate attitude, and executes 
the same movements as before mutilation, may 
perform all these actions without the agency 
of instinct or intelligence. He dissents, also, 
from the view of Flourens that the cerebral 
lobes concur as a whole in the full exercise 
their functions, that when one faculty di 
pears all disappear, and when one of the se 

is extirpated all are extirpated. The specia 
position taken by Flourens had been that a 
certain portion of cerebral tissue might be cut 
uway without disturbance of function, but that 
when this limit was passed, all voluntary acts 
and all perceptions simultaneously perished. 
This Bouilland experimentally refutes, and 
thus anticipates by many years the special con- 
clusions of Gdltz. He describes a number of 
experiments in which, after cutting away the 
anterior lobes, vision and audition were still 
preserved, although all perception of external 
objects was lost, and the animal would not 
even take food that had been placed before it. 
In prosecuting these experiments his system 
was to remove with the scalpel, or to destroy 
by actual cautery, the anterior lobes of the cer- 
ebrum in dogs, rabbits, and pigeons. Animals 
thus mutilated feel, see, hear, and smell, start 
on sudden alarm, and execute the ordinary as- 
sociated movements, but have no recognition 
of persons or of objects surrounding them. 
They neither seek food nor perform any act 
indicating the combination of ideas. The most 
intelligent dogs were observed not to have the 
slightest comprehension of words and signs 
with which they had-been long familiar, to be 
equally indifferent to menaces and caresses, no 


and distinguished by the loss of all faculty for 
discriminating external objects, but not by loss 
of sensation. All these positions are, it may 
be added, supported by facts of structure and 
by pathological observations. 

ROLANDO AND MAGENDIE. 

The experiments of Rolando, of Turin, per. 
formed in 1808, preceded those so far instanced 
by some years, but his important facts have 
reference to the function of the cerebellum, not 
to that of the cerebral lobes. Although his 
paper contains some very curious anticipations 
of phenomena, since more carefully observed 
by Flourens and Magendie, as concerns the 
brain proper, his observations are uncertain 
and inconclusive, and appear to have been the 
results of accident rather than of a well- 


Dracram 8. 


matured plan of operations. In some of his 
experiments he has comprehended totally dis- 
tinct anatomical divisions of the brain in the 
same injury, thus rendering it impossible to 
draw any certain conclusions from the result- 
ant sequele. He states, for instance, that in- 
jury to the optic thalami and tubercula quad- 
rigemina in a dog was followed by violent 





longer amenable to authority, and without re- 


muscular contractions ; whereas, all subsequent 
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experiments have concurred in proving that 
irritation of the thalami is incapable of pro- 
ducing convulsions, and that these symptoms 
commence only when the tubercula are attack- 
ed. This omission is so important as to viti- 
ate the value of his experiments, and to render 
it necessary that they should be verified in de- 
tail. A translation of Rolando’s paper ap- 
peared in Magendie’s Journal, volume for 1823. 
I come next to certain curious phenomena 
which Magendie himself has recorded in the 
same volume, and which are highly indicative 
of the presumption that special experiments 
must necessarily be inconclusive until the laws 
of innervation shall have been more thorough- 
ly elucidated than, in the existing state of 
physiological theory, they possibly can be. In 
experimenting as to the function of the corpora 
striata, Magendie observed that removal of one 
of these bodies was followed by no remarkable 
phenomena, but that when both had been re- 
moved, the animai rushed violently forward, 
never deviating from a rectilinear course, and 
violently striking against any object in its way. 
In his lecture of February 7, 1823, in the pres- 
ence of his class, he removed both corpora 
striata from the brain of a rabbit. The animal 
started violently forward, and, when restrained, 
appeared very restless, and continued in an 
attitude of incipient progression. One of the 
optic thalami was then removed. The direc- 
tion of the motion now became a curve, and 
the animal ran round and round in a circle. 
The remaining posterior ganglion was now re- 
moved, and the animal became perfectly tran- 
quil, with a backward inclination of the head. 
It should be observed that, in all his repeti- 
tions of this experiment, Magendie was aston- 
ished to find that the animal invariably de- 
scribed a circle after the removal of one of the 
thalami, and that, in describing this circle, the 
hemisphere from which both ganglia had been 
removed was invariably interior to the other. 
THE CENTER OF ARTICULATION. 
Postponing comment for the present on these 
extraordinary phenomena, I shall remark that 
the conclusion that the muscles concerned in 
articulation are co-ordinated by a center situ- 
ated in the left anterior lobe of the cerebrum, 
in immediate proximity to the island of Reil, 
as announced by Dr. Hammond and corrobor- 
ated by Dr. Flint, rests on the very insufficient 
authority of certain pathological facts associat- 
ed wi‘h thrombosis (plugging) of the inter- 
.cerebral artery, which, as anatomists are aware, 
traverses the sylvian fissure. The point is 
that thrombosis of this artery is oue of the im- 





mediate causes of partial or complete aphasia 
by its interference with the nutrition of that 
portion of the anterior lobes to which it is dis- 
tributed. My own experiments as to the func- 
tion of the anterior lobes I shall not here de- 
scribe in detail, since, with few exceptions, 
they have been corroborative of the conclu- 
sions of Bouilland, Flourens, Ferrier, and 
Goltz. I will state, however, this fact, which 
I have verified with sufficient precision, name- 
ly, that in all instances in which I have care- 
fully dissected away the gray cortical layer of 
the anterior lobes, leaving the gar glia and 
mesocephalon intact, a complete abolition of 
perceptive and ideo-motor phenomena has fol- 
lowed. I therefore conclude that the phenom- 
enon of consciousness is strictly limited in the 
brains of vertebrated animals to the gray cor- 
tical tissue of the two anterior lobes, and that 
the anterior convolutions are both perceptive 
and ideo-motor in their activity, the one func- 
tion being supplementary of the other. 
STRUCTURE OF THE SPINAL CORD. 
The reader who has ever had an opportu- 
nity for examining a transverse section of the 
1 cord has necessarily concluded that the 
nt descriptions of it are very misleading. 
representation given here (diag. 8) is froth a 
prepared section in my possession, but so modi- 
fied as to bring out the anatomy with precision. 
As will be observed, it consists of two crescent- 
shaped lateral bodies of gray excitor tissue, 
connected a little anterior to the middle by a 
thin lamina of the same. The posterior horns 
of these crescents completely cut off the poste- 
rior white cord from the lateral cords A and 
B, which is divided into the right and left pos- 
terior, E and F, by the fissure H, that pene- 
trates almost to the thin commissural gray 
lamina, but leaves space at the bottom for a 
thin commissure of white tissue. The two lat- 
eral white cords, A and B, are united to the 
anterior cord by thin lamine at the anterior 
horns of the crescent. The anterior cord is 
divided into right and left sections, C and D, 
by the deep-dipping anterior fissure G, and 
again united by a thin commissure at the bot- 
tom of the fissure. I and J are posterior roots 
of spinal nerves, and K and L are anterior 
roots of the same. It should be added that 
there is some difference in texture between the 
tissue of the anterior and posterior horns of 
the crescent, although both belong to the same 
body, the anterior being somewhat more vas- 
cular in its constitution. The nerve-cells at 
the anterior horn are somewhat larger than 
those at the posterior. Of the several filament- 
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ous fascicula composing the anterior and pos- 
terior sections of a spinal nerve, some of the 
filaments spring directly from the cells of the 
gray excitor tissue, while others may be traced 
to the brain, where they are finally merged into 
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excitor cells, those of the anterior roots heing 
mostly of cerebral origin, and those of the pos- 
terior of cerebellar. As these crescents enter 
the medulla oblongata, they gradually expand 
at the horns, which converge nearer and nearer 
together, inclosing fasciculi of white fibers and 
forming the olivary bodies, which thus respect- 
ively consist of an internal bundle of white 
fibers nearly enveloped in a tunic of excitor 
tissue, the whole re-enveloped in an external 
tunic of white tissue. These are the vital 
ganglia. 

The fibers of the pyramidal, olivary, and 
restiform bodies now plunge into the pons 
varolii, where they are intricately interlaced. 
This is a convex body, say twelve lines in di- 
ameter from anterior to posterior, and from 
thirteen to fifteen lines in transverse diameter, 
divided by a fossa into two symmetrical halves. 
It rests like a cap on the vital bulb formed by 
the six bodies of the medulla oblongata, its 
under surface for a couple of lines in depth 
consisting of an intertexture of medullary 
fibers that subsequently form the crura cere- 
belli. Then follows a more interior layer of 
excitor tissue, traversed by transverse fasciculi 
of white fibers, and imposed upon this a second 
layer of excitor tissue, traversed by longitu- 
dinal fibers, which continue the filamentous 
structure of the pyramidal bodies, and pass 
through the pons, and push forward to form 





the inferior surface of the crura cerebri. Lying 
still deeper the anatomist finds a third layer of 
excitor tissue, traversed by perpendicular fuasci- 
culi of white fibers, placed one behind the oth- 
er; and above this layer lie two medullary 
cords or fasciculi that continue the intermedi- 
ate fasciculi of the anterior cord of the spinal 
marrow (which ascend into the brain behind 
the olivary bodies), and assist to form the supe- 
rior surface of the crura cerebri, and, finally, 
terminate in the tubercula quadrigemina (optic 
ganglia of Gall), which are connected with the 
cerebellum by a commissure of white fibers ; 
with the exception of two small fasciculi, which 
continue them in the structure of the crura.’ 
In addition to these complexities ot structure, 
the interior nuclei of the olivary bodies are 
continued into the pons, and, finally enter into 
the structure of the optic thalami (ganglia pos- 
tica of Gall). Again, and lastly, two import- 
ant fasciculi from the posterior cord and the 
restiform bodies (frequently styled the poste- 
rior pyramidal bodies) plunge into the pons, 
and, after an intricate intermixture with its 
layers of excitor tissue, enter into the structure 
of the cerebral crura and hemispheres, while 
the restiform bodies themselves traverse its 
posterior portion and enter into the structure 
of the cerebellum. 
FUNCTIONS OF PONS VAROLII. 

I have dwelt thus at length on the structure 
of the pons varolii, partly because the general 
manner of describing it as a commissure, cur- 
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rent with anatomists, has led to considerable 
misapprehension, and partly to lay the founda- 
tion for an intelligible discussion of certain 
very important experiments which may be 
hereafter described. The anatomy of the pons 
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is for practical purposes the anatomy of the 
encephalon. It is not only a commissure in 
the general acceptation of the term, but a great 
excitor center of the animal brain, exceedingly 
complex in its structure, abundantly supplied 
with excitor tissue, and the point of transition 
between the vital and intellectual phenomena 
of the nervous system. From its posterior 
margin spring laterally the crura cerebelli, and 
from its anterior the crura cerebri. The inte- 
rior ganglia of the cerebellum, in which the 
medullary trunks proceeding from the pons 
terminate, are very singular in their structure 
to the olivary bodies, that is to say, consist re- 
spectively of a bundle of white fibers nearly 
inclosed in a tunic of excitor tissue. 
THE CRURA CEREBRI 

are about eight lines in length, of larger trans- 
verse diameter as they advance, and in vertical 
diameter about ten lines. They mutually di- 
verge as they push forward, and consist of an 
inferior layer of white fibers two lines in thick- 
ness, an interior layer of excitor tissue, and a 
more abundant superior layer very intricate in 
its intertexture of the two. At their anterior 
extremities, on their superior surfaces, are the 
corpora striata, behind and interior to which 
are the optic thalami, behind and interior to 
which are the corpora quadrigemina. The 
former bodies are intimately assimilated in 
structure to the lobes of the cerebellum, less 
the laminated folds of the latter, having an 
external tunic of excitor tissue, and consisting 
internally of alternate crescentic layers of ex- 
citor and connective tissue, with an intricate 
intertexture of the two. The latter present 
examples of the general type, having nuclei of 
excitor tissue within, enveloped in tunics of 
medullary neurine. Considering the pons as a 
great excitor center as well as a commissure, 
its relation to the ganglionic masses of the en- 
cephalon may be exhibited, in a general way, 
as that of a center to certain centers grouped 
about it, and, attending to its gray excitor tis- 
sue only, as @ repetition in a very complex 
manner of the disposition of the gray neurine 
of the spinal cord. 

A and B (diag. 9) are the cerebral crura. C 
and D are the crura cerebelli, at the extremities 
of which are the ganglia of the cerebellum. Up- 
on thesuperior surfaces of A and B are arranged 
the corpora striata of the anterior horns, the 
optic thalami behind and interior to them, and 
still behind and interior the corpora quadrige- 
mina at the respective junctures of the crura 
with the pons. By applying the accompanying 
representation, not from life, but purely ideal, 





of the relative shape, proportions, and dis- 
tances of these ganglia to the preceding repre- 
sentation of cerebral and cerebellar crura, the 
reader will have a general map of the meso- 
cephalon. 

The corpora striata, in diagram 10, are a, a ; 
the optic thalami 4, b,; the quadrigeminal 
bodies ¢,d, c,d ; the cerebellar ganglia ¢, ¢ ; the 
pineal body is s. 

And with this general map of the ganglionic 
structure of the brain and cerebellum, the bear- 
ing of certain curious phenomena—the descrip- 
tion I shall have to defer to a succeeding paper 
—will be comprehended as important to sys- 
tematic psychology. 

FRANCIS GERRY FAIRFIELD. 
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LANGUAGE DISEASED—APHASIA. 


NE of the proofs that the mind has many 

faculties, any one of which may become 
disturbed or diseased in its action by a dis- 
eased condition of its organ, is found in facts 
such as the following : 

In the Philadelphia Medical Times, Au- 
gust 2d. 1873, Dr. T. D. Davis, of Dayton, 
Ohio, gives an account of a man who, for six 
months before his death, from tumor of the 
brain, suffered with what is called by phy- 
sicians aphasia—i. ¢., loss of the faculty of 
language. This gradually increased, until 
there was complete aphasia, he being unable 
to recall the name of the most familiar 
article. But the wonderful exception to 
this was, as Dr. Davis says, that “he could 
lead in prayer with a clear voice and well 
pronounced “words. This was the more re- 
markable as he did not pray by rote, but 
framed new petitions each time.” 

Dr. Davies observes, in another part of his 
report of the case, that “he could repeat dis- 
tinctly any word after you pronounced it, 
but would miscall the commonest article. 
Wanting his hat, he would call for his boots, 
and be surprised when they were brought to 
him ; and it was sometimes impossible for him 
to tell his wishes without resorting to signs. 
But even in his worst stages he could frame 
and pronounce accurately along prayer. He 
would arise from a well-worded prayer, and 
be utterly unable to name‘his children. His 
last words were uttered in prayer for them.” 

The singular exception that the person 
could use’the language of prayer, may be ex- 
plained by saying, that the religious feeling 
had by long practice obtained such control- 
ling relations to Lauguage, that their activity 
stimulated and regulated Language. 

Insane persons will often engage in relig- 
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ious worship with perfect propriety, and 
show nothing of insanity during such seasons. 
Moreover, stammerers will speak straight 
along with perfect freedom and correctness 
in prayer, or when angry, and also will enun- 
ciate perfectly the words while singing. 
The action of some faculties tends to co-or- 
dinate with Language, and sustain it in effort, 





while the action of other faculties, espec- 
ially in excess, tends to check and disturb the 
free and proper action of Language. 

Those having a lack of the reasoning fac- 
ulties find it difficult to sustain a connected 
conversation in which a subject is argument- 
atively considered, while the organ of Lan- 
guage itself may be well developed. 

















Domestic happiness, thou only blisa 
Of paradise that has survived the fall! 
Thou art the nurse of virtue. 








A TALK ABOUT OUR LITTLE ONES. 


HILDREN are unerring reflectors of the 

:/ manners and morals of their elders, The 
children of a family represent in tone, gesture, 
and style of address the unconscious charac- 
teristics of its heads. Observe the games and 
conversations of the children of a neighbor- 
hood, and you have a fair representation of 
its social and moral status. The polite de- 
ceptions and meaningless phrases of the draw- 
ing-room are exquisitely mimicked in the 
nursery where Nellie and Hattie drill their 
dolls in the equivocal ways of our best socie- 
ty. So, too, the tricks of trade and the 
quibbles of the street are repeated in John- 
nie’s store by the fence corner, and Harry’s 
harangue from the gate-post. 

Nor do the family and neighborhood alone 
contribute texts for these consummate little 
actors. The historic events of state and na- 
tion are made tributary to their insatiate de- 
mands. During the summer of the Franco- 
Prussian war, a vacant lot adjoining my 
yard became a theater where the French and 
German heroes with wooden swords and 
paper caps fought, bled, and died daily for 
their country. A lad of ten years ran to the 
post-office every noon for the newspaper, 
possessed himself of the war dispatches on the 
way home, marshaled his cheerful troops by 
a shrill whistle, rapidly gave out the pro- 
gramme for the next half hour, indicating 
with prophetic distinctness who should be 
wounded and whoshould be killed, and him- 





self won the victory or suffered defeat in 
charming conformity to the telegrams of the 
day. 

Not long after this the public execution of 
criminals in our own and neighboring States 
were imitated with horrible exactness in 
many a barn and out-house by tender little 
children. A lady found her son, eight years . 
of age, with a play-fellow one year older 
absorbed in the elevating pastime of hanging 
half-a-dozen rude images of their own carv- 
ing. When questioned as to their play, they 
volubly named the victims of their sanguin- 
ary justice, and the crimes each had been 
guilty of, following quite closely the details 
of recent public performances. Another 
lady discovered her son, a youth of sixteen, 
and a lad of naturally tender feelings and 
quick sensibilities, with a row of ball clubs, 
which, by some ingenious invention of his 
own, could be suspended in air simultaneous- 
ly, thus administering capital punishment by 
the wholesale. “ How can you enjoy such 
brutal sport!” she exclaimed. ‘“ Brutal,” 
was the rejoinder, “ I am only experimenting 
on these clubs; I may be sheriff sometime, 
and bring out a patent for neatness and dis- 
patch!” It is no wonder if these mothers 
questioned to themselves whether this was 
one of the “salutary influences” counted up- 
on by the advocates of capital punishment. 

The daily paper, which finds admittance 
to nearly every intelligent family in the land, 
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affords constant matter for this mimicry of 
the horrible. Its dreary record of crimes, its 
minuteness of detail in casualties by fire and 
flood, its harrowing accounts of criminal ex- 
ecutions hold a terrible fascination over the 
youthful reader. I have often resolved that 
my children shall not have access to its pages, 
but as many times have wavered in my reso- 
lution because of the added sweetness of 
“ forbidden fruit,” and the benefits to be ob- 
tained in the way of general information of 
world-wide activities. If the interest of the 
public really demands that the daily papers 
be the repository of all the accidents, crimes, 
and executions of our country, then a mother 
pleads in the interest of the rising generation 
that efforts to harrow up the feelings by un- 
necessary details, and the too ardent strife 
between reporters to make out the most ap- 
palling story, shall be suppressed. Let the 
painful facts be told in the fewest words 
possible. “The child is father of the man,” 
and these small warriors, these early disciples 
of the popular notion of justice and self- 
preservation, will, by-and-by, become the 
framers and executors of the law. It would 
seem that the guardians of home have some- 
thing to do to counteract the influence of 
these gratuitous educators of our children. 
To us belongs the task of holding up the un- 
adorned virtues to the allegiance of our little 
ones, in contrast to the alluring counter- 
feits constantly paraded before them. 

But, fortunately for them and us, they show 
an equal genius for copying the bright side 
of our lives and characters. Multitudes of 
illustrations could be given of their aptitude 
in catching all generous influences, Cheeks 
flush and eyes moisten at any tale of distress, 
and the treasure-box yields its last penny to 
relieve a sufferer. Two or three years ago the 
papers were filled with the details of a terri- 
ble disaster to an ocean steamer, and from a 
hidden nook in my window I witnessed a 
free rendering of the tragedy by a company 
of wide-awake children gathered in the yard 
and the upper story of the barn, A ladder 
was placed against the barn, down which 
crowded the frightened mariners to the life- 
boats below. A clothes line was stretched 
from the ladder across the yard and made 
fast to the fence. This supported a number 
of struggling creatures who were making 





slow progress toward the lund in the fence 
corner. The excitement was intense. The 
boys were fully alive to the emergencies, and 
rushed pell-mell. up and down the ladder 
saving frantic mothers and crying children, 
and the girls wildly clung to the clothes line 
and besought everybody in tones of anguish 
to “save my child!” Suddenly an assuring 
“hurrah ” sounded around the corner of the 
barn and a queer craft hove in sight, being 
no less than the saw-horse propelled by a 
pitchfork and manned by a nondescript clad 
in the remnants of a long black coat and a 
much-abused silk hat. This unexpected 
sight caused a cessation of the whole per- 
formance. 

“Who are you?” demanded somebody. 

“I’m that old chap’ up there who saved 
fifty in his own little boat,” responded a 
lively voice, the owner evidently enjoying 
the sensation he was making. ‘ 

“ Oh, that’s Charlie,” laughed one of the 
late distracted mothers; “you mean Mr. 
Ancient, Charlie, but he isn’t old.” 

“His name is, anyhow,” sturdily main- 
tained the nondescript, “ and I am he!” 

As the play began again one little girl 
pleaded, ‘Don’t jet’s have anybody get 
drownded; let’s save everybody.” 

“Yes, yes, we’ll.save ’em all!” readily 
responded the ‘told chap;” and in less than 
an hour every soul was rescued from the 
hungry waves, housed, warmed and fed, and 
none happier than the queer little counter- 
part of the Rev. Mr. Ancient. Thus, happily, 
thought I, would all life’s disasters terminate 
were loving children the arbiters of fate. 

Children are also ardent apostles of the 
family politics and theology. During any 
political contest of town, State, or nation, 
callow politicians and embryo statesmen hot- 
ly discuss the eligibility of the candidates 
and the chances of election. An approxi- 
mative estimate of the town votes might be 
made by convassing the nurseries and play- 
ground before election. Their theological 
discussions present all the amusing and pa- 
thetic phases of similar affairs among their 
elders. Two little misses were engaged in 
an animated discussion of the dogma of end- 
less hell. At last one says: 

“ You don’t believe in hell! Where does 
the devil live, I’d like to know?” 


“ 
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“Oh, up to your house,” was the ready re- 
sponse, with ashrug of the dimpled shoulders 
worthy a star actress. 

But when parents differ in doctrinal tenets, 
the child’s mind is sometimes severely taxed 
to settle the mooted points and hold allegi- 
ance to parental authority. Many years ago 
a little girl suffered much persecution at 
school because her father preached the doc- 
trine of the universal salvation, and often 
fled to her mother in tears with the question 
of such awful import: ‘“ Mother, és there a 
hell?” The Methodist mother always con- 
scientiously answered, “I believe there is, but 
your father does not.” That child, now a 
mother herself, can never forget the conflict 
that raged in her young breast in her efforts 
to decide which of the revered parents could 
be wrong. At last, benevolence and hope 
prevailed in the council, and judgment was 
decided against the mother, but not till her 
pillow had witnessed many a tearful struggle 
when she should have been wrapped in 
childhood’s peaceful sleep. Naturally 
enough one of the cardinal articles of this 
woman's creed has ever been that the heads 
of afamily should agree in points of religious 
doctrine. The father and mother are the 
highest representatives of truth and right 
that achildcan know. “ My mother says so,” 
“My father thinks it is wrong,” are the 
clinchers to many an argument,and something 
that each child respects though he remain 
stubbornly unconvinced of the premises. A 
littie five-year-old boy overheard a workman, 
who was repairing the sitting-room, drop the 
exclamation “by gosh” over some slight 
mishap. “ That’s the first swear word I ever 
heard in my father’s house,” was the grave 
rebuke of the little fellow, which so touched 
the rough man that he went straight to the 
mother of the boy to confess his fault, and 
while engaged on the job never again lapsed 
into the merest approach to vulgarity or pro- 
fanity. The boy, now a tall lad, wields the 
same influence over his mates, who under- 
stand that his part in the game fs ended so 
soon as bad words are introduced. The 
knowledge that his father’s tongue was never 
polluted by profanity, together with his 
mother’s precepts, and a child’s natural desire 
to be like his father, have given this salutary 
bias to his early life. 





There is much to encourage us in the fact 
that the influences of home are by far the 
most potent of all in their impressions upou 
our little ones. But within that sacred circle 
nothing but truth must enter. Any effort to 
instill right principles unaccompanied by a 
corresponding life will be very barren of 
good results, None are quicker to detect 
or rebuke our shams than our children, A 
mother was exhorting her little daughter to 
be polite to a guest whom she disliked, end- 
ing with, “ You must treat everybody polite- 
ly, my dear.” “But you do not, mamma; 
you don’t treat Mrs, —— politely,” naming a 
neighbor always very much snubbed by the 
mother. Alas, for the parent who could only 
respond, “ You must not do asI do, do asI 
bid you!” 

How many of us could bear the test adopted 
by a family I once knew in the west. A 
green-covered book was dedicated with be- 
coming ceremony in the presence of the as- 
sembled household, as a record of disparag- 
ing remarks concerning others, and small 
deviations from the exact truth, Then each 
one put himself on his best behavior, and 
mentally resolved that his name should not 
be written in the “Green Book.” But in a 
very few days the names of every member of 
the family, save one, were recorded, headed 
by those of the father and mother. In this 
case the father’s went down for speaking dis- 
respectfully of one of the Bible prophets, and 
the mother’s for saying of an old schoolmate, 
“she was a vixen.” Few of us, I fear, would 
come out so creditably as they. But yester- 
day a lady expressed in the family presence, 
her great annoyance at the frequent calls of 
a person wholly disagreeable to her, In the 
evening the gentleman made his appear- 
ance with others, and the lady in greeting 
her guests made use of the customary phrase, 
“T am happy to see you.” At the breakfast 
table next morning, she was called to account 
by her little boy: “Mother, you told Mr. 
—— that you was glad to see him last even- 
ing, when you said at dinner you wished he 
would not come here so much.” There was 
nothing to be done but frankly to acknowl- 
edge the error, and make as wise use of the 
incident as possible. 

A mother, mourning over the vulgar lan- 
guage her son constantly used, “I do not see 
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why he does it; I never made use of such 
words in my life, and I have talked to him 
hours about the bad habit.” But the sad 
fact was patent to all observers that she keen- 
ly relished low anecdotes, and retailed bits 
of neighborhood scandal before her family 
with an unconscious heartiness that did its 
work in molding the character of her boy. 
This, then, is the conclusion of the whole 
matter; we, ourselves, must be what we wish 
our children to be. No hollow appearance 
will stand the test of the bright eyes and 





keen perceptions of our little ones. If our 
own lives give the true ring of genuineness, 
theirs will respond in the same heathful tone. 
If we are false, mere miserable counterfeits 
of the good and true, they will grow up 
unbelievers in truthfulness and scoffers at 
integrity. 

“ Virtue,” says Emerson, “ is the perpetual 
substitution of being for seeming,”—a motto 
worthy to be placed in every home, and to 
sink deeply into the heart of every parent. 

MRS. 8. E. BURTON. 
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IMMORTELLES AND ORNAMENTAL GRASSES. 


N our previous contributions we have 
.4 described selections from the long list of 
annual and perennial flowering plants sup- 
plied by the enterprising florists of the day. 


ACROCLINIUM—PLANT AND FLOWER. 


It would leave the subject incomplete did we 
not say something with reference to that 
large class of beautiful flowers, commonly 
known by the name “ Everlastings,” or im- 
mortelles, and, also, briefly to notice some of 
those ornamental grasses which are now 
deemed indispensable in every well-arranged 


GoMPHRENA—FLOWER AND PLANT. 


conservatory, and contribute so much of 
graceful variety to the baskets and group- 
ings of flowers which decorate the table or 
mantel of a library or sitting-room. 





Well-adapted are the everlastings to the 
making up of bouquets, especially in winter, 
when the supply of fresh and fragrant flowers 
is necessarily much curtailed. They are 
grown with comparatively little trouble, and 
easily preserved for an indefinite period. 
Our kind neighbors of the Metropolitan have 
loaned us a considerable number of engraved 
views of these plants, and of a few choice 
specimen of ornamental grasses. Of these 
we shall describe OP wo =f 
the following : 

Prominent in 
flowers of the Im- 
mortelle class sis § 
the Acroclinium, ®% 


HELIPTERUM—PLANT AND FLOWERS. 


which is one of the most favored, on account 
of its beauty. It is strong and hardy, the blos- 
soms being somewhat similar to those of the 
daisy, and variable in color, sometimes being 
pure white, sometimes of a light pink, with 
a yellowish center. The flowers of the Acro- 
clinium should be gathered just, as soon as 
they oper, or shortly before, because, if per- 
mitted to remain too long upon the plant, 
the center changes to a dusky or dark tint. 
In planting they should be set about eight 
inches asunder. 

The Gomphrene, of which we give a repre- 
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sentation of the flower, and also of the plant, 
is otherwise known as English clover. The 
flowers are peculiar in shape, very symmetri- 
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WaAlITzi1A—FLOWER AND PLANT. 






cal, and, if properly preserved, retain their 
beauty for years. They should not be taken 
for preservation until well matured. To 
raise from seed they require a hot bed. In 























AMMOBIUM—PLANT AND FLOWER. 


association with other plants they are service- 
able in making summer hedges. The woolly 
coating of the seed should be removed before 
planting.» The name of the Gomphrene is 


HELICHRYSUM—PLANT AND FLOWER. 


aerived from the Greek, and signifies “the 
club,” from the supposed resemblance of 
the flower to such a weapon. 

In our opinion, one of the most beautiful 
of everlastings is the Helipterum. This 
term is from a Greek word which signi- 
fies “ Sun-winged.” It grows wild in Aus- 














tralia, but requires cultivation in our climate 
to bring it successfully to perfection. The 
plant grows about the height of one foot, and 







RHODANTHE—PLANT AND FLOWER. 





is a very beautiful object when in bloom, 
because the deep yellow blossoms complete- 
ly cover it. In order to preserve the flowers, 
they should be cut when the buds are. just 
opening, and hung 
up in some shady 
place to dry. They 
retain their beau- 
ty for years. 

The Waitzia is 
a pretty flower, 
growing in clus- 
ters. The seeds 
of it are not hardy, 
and, for successful sprouting, should be sowed 
under glass. Like most other immortelles 










XERANTHEMUM-—PLANT, 


















XERANTHEMUM—F LOWERS, 


they should be gathered early to prevent 
discoloration of the brilliant center. 






STaTicE—FLOWER AND PLANT. 
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The Ammobiun, illustrated by two en- 
gravings, is a plant of easy culture, adapted 
to borders and for winter evening bouquets. 


AcerosTis NEBULOSA. 


Its little flower is entirely white. Its name 
is also Greek in derivation, meaning “ living 


ERIANTHUS RAVENNZ—PLANT AND FLOWERS. 


upon sand.” It is a native of Australia, like 
many others of the family. 
Another of the immortelles which decorate 


Stipa PENNaTa. 


our pages, and are deserving of special men- 
tion, is the Helichrysum. It is one of the 
finest known; the flowers, to be preserved, 





should be cut just before expanding into the 
perfect flower. Seeds should be planted about 
a foot apart. The Helichrysum, which term 
signifies “ the sun and gold,” is of a brilliant 
yellow generally, and is deemed a very de- 
sirable adjunct of the bouquet. 

Rose-flower, or Rhodanthe, is of a graceful 
bell-shape, as shown in the illustration. The 


Briza MAXIMA. 


flowers should be gathered before they are 
so much extended that the beautiful bell- 
form is lost. 

Still another worth mentioning is the Xer- 
anthemum, which is named also from the 
Greek, and compounded of two words which 
signify dryness and hardness, probably be- 
cause of the firm, compact shape of the 
flower, or from the length of time during 


GyYpsorHILA MURALIS. + 


which it retains its beauty. We give views 
of the double and single varieties of this 
plant. Its seeds should be sown about ten 
inches apart. 

Ornamental grasses are very serviceable in 
lending variety to bouquets. Mix- 
ed with immortelles, they present 
avery beautiful appearance. Gen- 
erally, grasses should be cut before 
the buds open, and then being tied 
up in little bunches, left to dry in 
the shade. Care must be taken in 
the process, for the reason that 

- much of the original color may be 

lost. It is the practice with florists to pre 
serve the original tints of many varieties by 
dyeing the sprays. 

We give illustrations of three or four of 
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the leading varieties of grasses; perhaps 
the most beautiful, viz: Agrostis Nebulosa, 
which presents a delicate, feathery, appear- 
ance, quite difficult to represent fairly in an 
engraving; Erianthus Ravenne, which re- 
sembles Pampas grass, but being more hardy 
is better adapted to our climate, This 
grows to a considerable height ; its flowers 





form feathery spikes, which are delicate and 
graceful, 

Feathery grass, or, in the language of the 
botanist, Stipa Pennata, is also a very 
graceful member of the family of grasses ; 
placed in vases it presents a very beautiful 
appearance. It does not bloom before the 
second season. 


THE TWO PREDICTIONS. 


“THE air to-night is balmy as the breath 
of angels.” 

“And the stars are as beautiful as your 
own sweet eyes.” 

Annie nestled closer, and unheeding the 
compliment which followed her poetic senti- 
ment, gently laid her hand on my shoulder, 
and said— 

“ This is a glorious night for story-telling, 
Tell me a story.” 

“What shall it be—farce, comedy, trag- 
edy?” 

“The comedy of life suits me better than 
its tragedy. The first will please, the second 
frighten me.” 

“You have steamed up the Mississippi 
River in summer time ?” 

“Yes, from New Orleans to St. Louis, you 
knew.” 

“Well, then, you shall have a story run- 
ning from the levee of one to the landing of 
the other. If, during its recital, I catch you 
in a single jealous act, I shall refuse you an- 
other story, however much you may coax me 
with your sweet eyes and honied tongue. 

“Worn down by incessant inental labor, I 
decided to leave the Crescent City for the 
west and the north. Calvin Edson might 
have claimed me for a brother. I could 
scarcely find a thought with a search-warrant, 
My nerves were unstrung, and my appetite 
gone. Nature, you know, never filled to re- 
pletion my granary.of humor. The small 
stock was exhausted. 

’ “A gloriously beautiful June evening was 
that on which the steamer turned her prow 
up the torrent-like old Father of Waters. All 
along the great levee thousands of little 
flags, the ensigns of the commercial houses, 
traders, and speculators, fluttered from their 





battlements of boxes, hogsheads of sugar, 
and bales of cotton. The sun had gone 
down among all kinds of fantastic clouds 
beyond Lake Pontchartrain, and a soft, hazy 
twilight settled over the great, elongated 
city from Chalmette to Jefferson. 

“Standing on the deck, listening to the 
lusty song of the ebony deck-hands, and 
watching the vessel cleaving the muddy 
waters, I resolved to leave, if possible, care 
behind, and seek health in the arms of pleas- 
ure. Why Bienville set up his theodolite in 
the old Place d’Arms, and laid out a city in 
a swamp inhabited by frogs and alligators, 
and why the Knight of the Saffron Plume 
came on his errand of death, and twenty 
other things which I thought of in so many 
minutes, were all dismissed from my mind. 
I found that I could think once more, and 
that was the first step toward restoration. 

““* Will you have some steak, sir?’ asked 
the waiter, as I sat down to the table to go 
through the motion of eating. 

“ Mechanically I replied, * Yes. 

“T hated the very name of meat. For 
days and nights I had been discussing at the 
point of my pen the Anglo-Hindostanee war. 
To the British custom of eating rare beef I 
attributed the fiendishness of shooting Sepoys 
from the mouth of cannon. If the tiger laps 
blood, and becomes more ferocious from the 
lapping, why should not the Briton, who 
does the same thing? And then, you re- 
member, Fuseli, the painter, and Mrs. Rat- 
cliffe, the romancer, when they wished to 
get up some horrible picture of suffering or 
death, ate raw meat for days together. 

“There was another aversion to be con- 
quered—dislike to society. And here begins 
the marrow of my story. 
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“T looked in vain among the passengers 
for a congenial companion. The only man 
at all cor.panionable was the captain. He 
talked well, and it was a positive pleasure to 
hear him give, on the hurricane deck, learned 
astronomical opinions. He knew so much 
of Jupiter, Neptune, and Uranus, that one 
almost fancied he had slept under the tele- 
scope of Herschel. 

“ Among the ladies there was one who an- 
noyed me. She had coal-black eyes, Such 
eyes are my detestation. I love blue eyes. 
You have them, Annie. Do you know that 
I think most of the angels are blue-eyed! ” 

“And do you think devils have black ?” 
asked Annie. 

“ Blue eyes melt, persuade ; black rivet, com- 
mand, and paralyze. Nature, in her serenity, 
The ocean in calm is blue, so is the 
sky, and so the mountain. But in storm how 
black the ocean, the sky, and the mountain! 
There, run the parallel as far as you please.” 

“But suppose the lady’s eyes had been 
gray, would you have disliked them?” 

“T would not have loved them, I think, 
for gray is the eye of persistence; it is the 
eye of conquest. Mary Queen of Scots had 
gray eyes, and see what persistence in error. 
She would have gone on marrying until the 
last days of a good old age, had not Fother- 
ingay Castle stopped her. 

“But to goon. At Baton Rouge a pair of 
the sweetest blue eyes came on board. The 
owner was slightly yet gracefully formed, 
young, with the step of an antelope and the 
mien of a thoroughbred. She was a blood 
relation of Hebe and Juno. There was that 
tranquil expression of face which betokened 
u woman past twenty, and one who had seen 
much of the world, and, perhaps, been ‘ac- 
quainted with grief.’ Yet the face still re- 
tained something of girlishness. I never saw 
a face which wore such an expression of min- 
gled serenity, sadness, and gentleness, The 
very minute I put my eyes upon her, I said, 
‘ Now I shall not be without a companion.’” 

“Were you disappointed?” interrupted 
Annie, somewhat anxiously. The little vixen 
was growing jealous; I could feel her fingers 
tighten on my arm. 

“The belle of Baton Rouge was the belle 
of the palatial steamer. Her appearance was 
the signal for a shower of glances She had 


is blue. 





the same influence upon us as a certain drug, 
named belladonna, has upon the eyes—she 
caused a certain dilatation of the pupil. 

“Very royal was the walk of the fair 
stranger. I saw her foot fora moment. The 
instep curved like that of the finest walkers 
in the world, the high-bred and blue-blooded 
Castilian.” 

“Ah!” said Annie, “I see how it was, 
you fell desperately in love with her at first 
sight.” - 

There was in the tone the least perceptible 
irony. 

“If you think so,” I replied, “let the sto- 
ry drop just here.” 

“By no means. Don’t frown. Go on, 
and I will try not to interrupt you again.” 

“So be it, little one,” and a kiss on the 
forehead brought the smile into Annie’s eyes. 
The lamplight across the street seemed to 
burn more brightly. 

“*Red Stick,’ that is the name the un- 
Gallic natives have for the beautiful town 
embosomed among the trees and flowers of 
Louisiana— Red Stick’ was at once popular 
among the male passengers of the steamer. 
It had cast into their midst a flower fairer 
than it had in-their magnolia groves and 
orange bowers. 

“When her fingers touched the keys of 
the piano she did not need admirers to turn 
over the music leaves for her. When she 
sang, no cantatrice awakened more admira- 
tion. Somehow in an incredibly short time 
most of the gentlemen on board knew her 
name and all about her worldly possessions. 
I learned both at second-hand. She was 
named after the beautiful State which gave 
her birth, Loutsiana.” 

“ Just two syllables too long,” remarked 
Annie. 

“Yes; it is no easy matter to put Louis 
Quatorze, with his feminine affix, into one’s 
pocket of names, it strains the seams. But 
Annie can be slipped in and buttoned over 
without the slightest trouble. 

“ Louisiana Ruvel was left a widow before 
she had got out of her teens. Her compen- 
sation was an immense sugar plantation, and 
a home in which wealth, luxury, and taste 
combined to make it attractive. I shall not 
tire you with a description of one of the 
homes of the sugar-planter. Her’s was not 
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the quaint, old-fashioned plantation house 
of the creoles—two stories, with large, high 
out-door stairway, pear-shaped roof, and 
broad verandahs on every side—but a mod- 
ernized dwelling, spacious and airy, such as 
marks the taste of the Anglo-American plant- 
ers from adjacent States. These are always 
garden-spots of beauty, for no people in the 
world are fonder of flowers than those of 
Louisiana. The juice of the cane is not 
sweeter to the taste than the scent of the 
semi-tropical flowers to the thin nostril of 
the fair ladies of the State. They dwell ina 
scented atmosphere the year round. 

“ Eve adorned her Eden; so did her fair 
daughter, the heroine of my little story. Had 
she not traveled? was she not accomplished 
and wealthy, and, then, surpassing fair?” 

“Dear me! I shall believe at last that you 
were in love with the stranger,” said Annie. 

“ Hear the sequel, and then decide. Days 
went .by, and although meeting each other 
constantly, there was no recognition. Intrepid 
mediocrity had distanced me in the race for 
her smiles. Once I took part in a conversa- 
tion when she was present. It was a literary 
talk, and her vis @ vis made a fool of himself. 
Evidently she thought so, for I caught the 
faintest glimpse of a contemptuous shadow 
on her face. She neither noticed me nor 
seemed to hear a word I uttered. I was dis- 
gusted. There was a rapid dislike growing 
up within me. To tell the truth, before we 
had passed Cairo I learned to hate her. At 
least I did whenever I thought of her disre- 
gard of the most gentlemanly efforts to en- 
gage her attention. I would not have asked 
an introduction for her entire sugar plan- 
tation and her next year’s crop in the bar- 
gain. 

“It was a lovely day when we reached 
Carondelet. That bright bird’s nest of a 
town sat smiling in the sun on its rocky emin- 
ence. Every passenger was on deck enjoying 
the weather and the approach to St. Louis, 
Among those who stood within the toss of a 
handkerchief from me were the black eyes 
and the blue, the sprightly widow from Car- 
ondelet and the charming widow from Baton 
Rouge. 

“Presently I was approached by black 
eyes, 

“* Sir, said she, ‘Mrs, R., of Baton Rouge, 





requests me to decoy you to the spot where 
she is standing.’ 

“*You are a charming decoy,’ I replied, 
with an air of gallantry, ‘and I will place 
myself at your command.’ 

“T could feel my eyes twinkle with a 
pleasure very akin to a bit of revenge. The 
proud lady had at last yielded. The garrison 
capitulated without being asked to do so. 
My heart sent up a shout very like a vivu / 

“We met. The lady’s eyes fell as I gazed 
into them, The long lashes lay upon her 
cheeks, Upon my word at that moment I 
could have clasped her in my arms with pos- 
itive enthusiasm. 

“ By Jove, who was conquered now? It 
was a drawn battle, my vanity suggested ; 
but I am a little afraid that the modest atti- 
tude, the going down of the violet stars un- 
der a dark cloud of fringe, made a captive of 
a vaunting hero. 

“** Madam,’ said I, spasmodically regaining 
my composure, ‘ how is it that we have been 
on this boat for seven days, and become ac- 
quainted at this late hour?’ 

“ There was a dash of impertinence in this 
query, for a morsel of my former bitterness 
got somehow under my tongue. If she no- 
ticed it, her heart forgave the speaker. 
Turning her blue eyes full upon me, and with 
a smile so inexpressibly sweet that made me 
at once repent of my rudeness, she answered, 
in a low voice: 

“*Tt is not my fault, Mr. Leroy.’ 

“*Permit me to say it was not altogether 
mine,’ I said, bowing low. She did not no- 
tice this second, though softened, bit of rude- 
ness. 

“*Well, then, the fault was mutual. I 
trust we shall know each other better some 
day.’ 

“* Amen!’ replied I, laughing. 
stop in St. Louis?’ 

“*No. De you?’ 

“*No; I go west, north, anywhere to re- 
gain my health. I shall return to St. Louis 
during the summer, and then I shall see you.’ 

“* That can not be, as I spend the whole 
summer with my uncle, some distance in the 
interior of Missouri.’ 

“During this colloquy I had determined 
to venture upon a prediction. 

‘“** Remember, we shall meet on my return. 


*Do you 
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Jot it down, ponder it, and await the fulfill- 
ment of this bit of prophecy.’ 

“She looked curiously at me, as if doubt- 
ing my sanity.” 

“It was wicked in you to practice such 
deception,” said Annie. 

“ Wicked! I like that. I don’t know how 
the idea got into my head. Did I put it 
there, or was it it the result of an impression 
from an external source? Solve me that 
riddle.” 

“There are msny mysteries that neither 
you nor I can solve, and perhaps this is one 
of them,” replied Annie, in a subdued voice, 
and rather solemnly. 

“We parted. Nearly three months had 
gone by when I returned. There was not 
an unhealthy globule of blood in my veins. 
Travel, change, had worked a miracle. My 
health was thoroughly restored. 

“* Where shall I put you down, sir?’ said 
Jehu, on the Illinois side. 

“*At Barnum’s.’ I had heard much of 
this jovial Jandlord, and wished to taste his 
dishes. 

“My toilet was made in a hurry for a late 
breakfast in the ladies’ ordinary. I paused 
at the door, glanced rapidly at the guests, 
and, lo! near the head of the table sat the 
beautiful young widow of Baton Rouge. And 
there was a vacant seat beside her, too! Ap- 
proaching her I bowed : 

“* Madam, you see I am here.’ 

“ With a half bewildered look she faltered : 

““Yes, It is strange.’ 

“*Not at all. I had a presentiment that I 
should meet you in St. Louis on my return. 
And look, you have a vacant seat for me at 
your side!’ 

“*When did you arrive?’ 

“* About fifteen minutes since,’ I replied. 
‘Pray when did you come to town?’ 

“* Yesterday evening. I do not understand 
this. I came quite unexpectedly. My uncle 
was annoyed at my sudden resolution to 
come to town.’ 

“* You came to meet me, to welcome me— 
to fulfill my prediction.’ 

“She blushed deeply. That day we had 
a long, long talk. In the evening a steamer 
was to depart for New Orleans, Business 
called me home speedily, Before leaving her 
I said: 





“*We shall meet in New Orleans next 
winter.’ 

“*No, I do not expect to visit that city 
next season.’ 

“*But you will; and, more, you will ap- 
prise me of your visit.’ 

“She looked at me credulously. My con- 
fident manner and tone caused a reaction. 

“*Tf I did visit the city I surely would 
never forget myself so far as to send you word 
of my coming.’ 

“*But you will do both. Remember, we 
meet next winter! And now, don’t be of- 
fended at my boldness. The deer is hunted 
into the very presence of the hunter.’ 

“ Again we parted. 

“The rich summer of Louisiana rolls fast 
with its wealth of sunshine, foliage, and flow- 
ers. There is no autumn; the summer glides 
into winter almost imperceptibly. 

“One day while penning an editorial, a 
gentleman walked into my sanctum. 

“*T called to say that Mrs. R., of Baton 
Rouge, sends her compliments, and expects 
to be in the city Tuesday next.’ 

“*]T quietly asked, ‘ Where will she stop?’ 

“* At the St. Charles Hotel, sir.’ 

“*Her coming was anticipated,’ I was 


+ about to say, but strangled the words. 


‘Pray tell her that I shall be most happy to 
see her, and will call at the St. Charles next 
Tuesday.’ 

“T stood before her. Her lips parted as if 
about to speak. She blushed, but said not a 
word. 

“*Well, Lou, I see that you have come to 
see me at last, and sent me word of your 
coming, too!’ 

* There was just enough exultation in this 
utterance to arouse her pride. I did not 
care for that. No woman, once entangled in 
such a web of curious coincidences, can free 
herself when she pleases. I knew by her 
look she was mystified in the midst of the 
little cloud of indignation which was rising. 

“*Don’t you think you are a little fa- 
miliar ?’ . 

“*Lou, I do not.’ I looked at her with a 
comical impudence that swept the cloud 
away in an instant. Breaking into a laugh, 
she extended her hand. 

“*T am glad to see you, in spite of your 
impertinence. Really, I had no idea until 
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recently that I should come here. My friend, 
he who called upon you, was on the eve of 
leaving soon after my mind was made up for 
a visit, and, without thinking, I sent my 
compliments, and told him to say on what 
day I should arrive. I rushed to revoke all 
I had said, but it was too late. His carriage 
was just gone as I laid my hand on the gate.’ 

“*Tt was not ordained that you should be 
in time to revoke your request.’ 

“* Are you a fatalist ?’ 

“*No, my dear. Do you remember the 
Corsican Brothers? Chateau Renaud and 
his friend were fleeing from the vengeance 
of the surviving brother, and, without being 
aware of it, the carriage upsets on the fatal 
dueling-ground. Renaud’s friend says, ‘The 
carriage was overturned because the postilion 
was drunk.’ ‘No,’ said the duelist; ‘the 
postilion was drunk that the carriage might 
be overturned!’ I make two predictions; it 
is not because I make them that we meet, 
but you come to fulfill my predictions.’ 

“T saw that she was bewildered. Evi- 
dently she believed that I was gifted with 
some strange prophetic faculty; in fact, I 
was half a convert myself. 

“* Will you give me another test of your 
power?’ 

“*T shall not. But let the alphabet decide 
our feeljngs and our wishes. Here, I will 
take this pencil and write on the fly-leaf of 
the Bible, on the center-table, twenty-six 
letters, Neither you nor J will presume. to 
play falsely within these sacred pages any 
innocent game of chance.’ 

“* What are you at now?’ she inquired, 
curiously. 

“*No matter. Do you consent to play 
this little game? Women sometimes don’t 
like to answer direct questions, if there is 
some delicate way of answering indirectly. 
The alphabet shall talk for both.’ 

“*@Go on; my curiosity is excited.’ 

“*T will propound two questions. The 
answer shall be given thus: we are to close 
our eyes, and the letter touched by the tip 
of the pencil is to be considered a full re- 
sponse.’ 

“* Yon will be beaten. It is next to im- 
possible that both ean pause on the answer- 
ing letter. For this reason I agree.’ 

“Measuring the distance from letter to 





letter with my eyes for a moment, I shut out 
all light, and asked : 

“* Whom does Lou love—some o1e else, 
or I?’ 

“T ran the pencil over the letters and 
peused. Opening my eyes, I found it rested 
on I, 

“ Her face flushed, eal she looked puzzled. 
I gave her the pencil, and asked : 

“* Whom will Lou marry?’ 

“ The hand that held the pencil was trem- 
ulous. Running over the letters, the little 
instrument paused on U! She opened her 
eyes and took it hastily away. The pencil 
fell to the floor, but the sweet lady did not. 

“*Tam beaten. Fate isagainst me!’ she 
said, but rays of sunshine broke —_— the 
crimson of her face. 

“*Let you and J take the consequences. 
I have somewhere read this exquisite sen- 
tence: ‘ Unto every man on this earth is born 
a beautiful fellow-soul, union with whom is 
true marriage, and union with any other 
searcely less than crime.’ 

“She bent her beautiful head until it rest- 
ed on my shoulder, and then, turning over 
the leaves of the Bible, rested her finger on 
those sweet words of Ruth to Naomi: 

“¢ Whither thou guest, I will go; where 
thou lodgest, I will lodge; thy people shall 
be my people; and thy God, my God; where 
thou diest will I die, and there will I be 
buried. The Lord do so to me, and more 
also, if aught but death part thee and me!’ 

“¢ Amen!’ I passionately responded.” 

“And what became of her?” inquired 
Annie. 

“My little darling, I have told you thé 
story of your father’s courtship and your 
mother’s. She has gone to join Ruth and all 
the sainted women whose beauty and fidelity 
on this earth helped to make it a sublunary 
heaven. You were a wee thing when she 
died ; and let me say you need never be jeal- 
ous of my love for another. Your mother 
lives here in your sweet face, and when I, 
too, shall pass away, we shall stand on the 
other side, hand in hand, to welcome our 
daughter when her wee is done.” 

Annie bowed her head, and put her soft 
arms around my neck, Two tears dropped 
upon my bosom, and we went in from the 
starlight. JOHN W. OVERALL. 
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REST. 


By the limpid stream where the waters flow, 
With a murmur soft to the roll below, 
Where the graceful willows touch the wave 
With a shy caress that a new life gave— 
For they wake the ripples evermore 

Like a thrill of joy to the farther shore ; 
Where the air is soft, where the air is still, 
I, restful, rest, and dream at will. 


a 
a 


Where the wild bees hum, and the butterfly 
With a weary wing ina flower doth lic; 
Where the rabbit wild takes a note of me 
From his cozy home ‘neath an upturned tree ; 
Where the silvery fish in the waters play, 
Where the shadows rest the live-long day, 
Where the world is fair as the artist’s dream, 
I, restful, rest, and dreaming seem. 


On the velvet sod, neath the arching trees, 
Where the branches move in the cooling breeze ; 
Where the shadows come, where the shadows go 
As they chase the sunlight to and fro; 





Where the wild flowers nod like a fairy sprite 
Who would ever say, “‘ The world is right; 
*Neath the bending arch of the summer blue, 
I, restful, rest, and dream it true. 


Oh, the world is bright and the world is fair, 
When I form a lens of the summer air, 

And the shadows flit from my life away 

As the cloud that passed o’er the hill to-day, 
And left in its wake but the golden light 
Now bathing the hill in beauty bright; 

So the sunshine rests on my head to-day— 
The clouds float on, and float away. 


Where the water-lilies gracefully rest 

On the bosom broad of the lake so blest; 

Where the waters ebb and the waters fiow, 

And they rock the milk-white lilies so 

That they yield themselves, in a dreamless sleep, 

From the sunlight hour through the darkness 
deep; 

Where the waters ripple, soft and low, 

I, restful, rest, the still hours through. 


In the twilight soft, when the shadows fall, 

When the katy-dids to their wee mates call; 

When the crickets pipe, in their mournful way, 

Like a sad dirge for the dying day ; 

When the moon comes up as the night comes 
down, 

With many a star to gem her crown; 

When the air is hushed, when the air is still, 

I, restful, rest, and dream at will. 


When the flashing gems of the jeweled crown 
Shall have tired my eyes till the lids cofhe down, 
Then I know a home where the air you breathe 
Elixir of life would seem to give— 
Where the hearts are large, where the hearts are 
warm 

As the summer sun; and the dear old form 
Through the open door I welcome gain, 
And, restful, rest, till night shall wane. 

MARY H. ELLIS. 





THE EDUCATION OF THE FEELINGS. 


T is said of women, and with too much 
truth, that they are more frequently gov- 
erned by their feelings than by their judg- 
ment. The sentiments run away with the rea- 
son, and impulse takes, too often, the place of 
principle. A very important question pre- 
sents itself to the minds of women earnest in 
the highest education of the sex: Is there 
any method of guidance or culture by which 
this error may be avoided, and the feelings 





disciplined to act with the judgment, mere 
sentiment to subserve reason, and impulse be 
held in rein by principle? Certainly there 
is; and that culture must begin in child- 
hood. The errors of education are very 
nearly the same with children of both sexes; 
but boys, going out early into the world, 
have a second education, which, in a meas- 
ure, annuls the early teaching of the home. 
Early training has much to do with the tiner 
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faculties, and many a character is warped by 
a single unwise act of the parent. Suppose 
a little child is asked to take a bitter draught 
to relieve its pain; it refuses, its parent tells 
it that the medicine has sugar in it; it im- 
mediately tastes the potion, supposing, of 
course, that it is palatable, but the first sip 
shows it that it has been deceived; now, 
the child is angry, outraged in feeling, be- 
comes rebellious, and drinks no more unless 
coerced. What seed of wretchedness has 
been sown in that child’s mind by such a 
course! Distrust of its parent’s word has 
been implanted ; before, it was all confidence. 
That confidence has been betrayed, and it 
will take a long time and patient care to root 
out the noxious weed of distrust, while even 
the smallest. act of deception will foster its 
growth; and happy that mother may be if, 
as the years pass on, she does not find her 
child’s best nature alienated from her. 

It is too pitifully common to see children 
treating the kind, wise councils of their pa- 
rents with contempt. Such conduct has but 
one source, the first fault must rest with the 
parent. Trustfulness in the parents’ love 
and wisdom is not a sentiment that has to be 
created, it is naturally in the heart of the 
child, and only has to be preserved. 

Of course, if it is necessary the child should 
take the medicine, it must be made to do it. 
Force will not be necessary if the ordinary 
government over it is anywhere near correct. 
Simple firmness on the part of the parent 
will be all that is requisite. 

But suppose chastisement is used? One 
of two results, and perhaps both, will be al- 
most sure to follow. Either the child is 
angry, obeys only because it is overpowered 
by superior brute force, and entertains re- 
vengeful feelings in his heart, saying—as I 
have known children to say—* Oh, if I was 
only big enough I'd whip you!” and, while 
not daring to manifest its feelings, grows 
deceitful; or else the will becomes broken, 
and a weak, servile, undecided nonentity 


takes the place of the reasonable being which : 


every human creature is designed to be. + 
Now, here is a sad choice—the choice be- 
tween a domineering, arbitrary, and, per- 
haps, treacherous manhood or womanhood, 
and a weak, pusillanimous, cowardly creat- 
ure, whose morality is at the finger-beck of 





any one who happens to be a little more 
positive. 

Again, many children, said to be well and 
tenderly reared, are never thrown upon their 
own resources morally and intellectually, but 
are taught to refer everything to their pa- 
rents. This, as a result of confidence, to a 
certain extent is well; but there comes a 
time when no parent is near to say what is 
best and what wisest, and, never having had 
any practice in self-decision, the task is a dif- 
ficult one, and the judgment is easily swayed 
by whatever impulse of feeling may be called 
out at the time. We ought no more to ex- 
pect our children to to be able to walk alone 
morally without practice, than we should ex- 
pect them to walk alone physically without 
practice. Falls are sure to ensue in either 
case. 

The person who has grown to mature years 
with self-love unrestrained or undisciplined, 
will find it a formidable and difficult under- 
taking to turn this tide of feeling out upon 
others; yet, in a degree, it may be accom- 
plished, provided the individual sets about 
the work in stern earnest. Such an one will 
find it necessary to look carefully into the 
sorrows and needs of the more unfortunate 
until sympathy arouses the dormant energies, 
and the light of a new purpose breaks in 
upon reason. It is well for such to look at 
the rounded and loveable natures of those 
who are living for the good they can do; 
and pride, even, may come in to aid in the 
work. 

The purity and available force of feeling is 
speiled in many individuals by overwrought 
imaginations, the habit of indulging in 
waking dreams, or building air-castles, in 
which every conceivable wish is gratified, 
images of luxury reared, and the visions of 
joy, in the drama of which one’s self moves 
the central figure, the hero or heroine of all 
scenes. This kind of ideal life renders com- 
mon life distasteful, and unfits one for all 
practical duties. The mind is continually 
building something which it conceives it 
does not possess in reality. Discontented 
with all surroundings, peevish and fretful 
tempers, weak and inefficient brains must be 
the result. This is an evil which, it is to be 
feared, is far more universal among women 
than men, and one which as surely destroys 
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the balance and healthfulness of the mind as 
does the use of intoxicating liquors. There 
are two prime causes for this evil, one of 
which is the failure of parents to cultivate 
and strengthen the faculty of self-reliance 
in their children, and to rear them as practi- 
cal, self-supporting individuals, thus training 
their minds into a habit of proper methods of 
thought, and allowing them no time for idle 
dreaming. Every girl should be taught that 
she has no more right to be idle than a boy, 
that indolence is as disreputable for her as 
for her brother. 

The second cause is the want of those prac- 
tical resources for obtaining livelihood and 
independence which should be open to all. 
An object to labor for, one which is not dis- 
tasteful and one for which a person has been 
well fitted, is one of the best antidotes against 
this evil; and any person whose feelings 
have become distempered, and the mind 
diseased by this process, would do well to 
go to work at something practical, and per- 
severe in that work; and the change which 
the feelings will undergo will be marvelous. 

I know an intelligent and highly cultivat- 
ed lady whose early years were spent mostly 
in this ideal kind of life, and, when satiated 
with it, and all external things were taste- 
less, she resorted to narcotics, and thus stim- 
ulated the imagination until, she said, it 
seemed as though Heaven itself could pre- 
sent no more heightened joys or grander 
visions; but, at length, nature rebelled 
against this, and while the body would be- 
come prostrate from over-doses of these 
drugs, the fancy had no more rich scenes to 
portray, and, at last, the result was an almost 
insane depression and fretfulness of spirit. 
Aroused to a sense of her condition, she 
made the terrible effort to school her feel- 
ings back into their proper channels, Being 
counseled to fix her mind upon some useful 
employment, and give it her entire attention, 
she did so, and each day she discovered her 
task becoming easier and more acceptable, 
until she now wonders how she ever found 
pleasure in the old dangerous methods, 

The habit of yielding to a temper uncon- 
trolled is a fearful waste of genuine feeling, 
and is not.only a source of great barm to all 
around, but is fatal to, and almost inexcus- 
able in the-one so afflicted, The worst tem- 





per may be brought under self-control if its 
possessor only sets to work about it rightly. 

First, one should resolve not to speak 
while augry, but immediately seek quiet and 
retirement ; let the mind become still before 
venturing out, resolving always to keep the 
rising impulses back; and, in addition to 
this, a season of quiet each day with a view 
to this end will surely bring about the desired 
result. 

Many people advise first, last, and always, 
prayer as the remedy for all such evils. I 
believe in asking for help after we have made 
use of the means already given us; but until 
we have made use of the weapons the Creator 
has already furnished us for the purpose of 
our own self-culture, it seems almost profane 
to ask more help .of the higher powers. 
Such persons, in their zeal for asking, seem 
to forget that he who buries the talents he 
already has, is condemned for their non-use. 

There is one department of the feelings an 
analysis of which I attempt with hesitation, 
and that is the love of woman for man. 
When this love is centered upon a worthy 
object, and interferes with no sacred duty, it 
is, of course, legitimate and right; but if the 
object is unworthy, what is to be done? 
This is a potent question. If it were possible 
for reason to act clearly under such circum- 
stances, it would soon discover that this love 
was for an ideal person which its present ex- 
ternal object did not represent, and, by ex- 
tricating itself from the magnetic influence 
of that object might, in a measure, recover 
its own freedom. However, these things are 
much easier counseled than accomplished. 
How often are young girls deceived as to the 
value of the. object of their affections until 
the heart’s best treasures have been freely 
lavished upon it, too late, alas, for recall! 
As each individual heart knows best its own 
sorrows, so each individual case of this chat. 
acter will be compelled to seek its own reme- 
dy ; but more attention from parents to train- 
ing the judgment of their children would 
prevent a vast deal of this sort, of unhappi- 
ness.« Many women come to early graves, or 
live broken and distorted lives from such 
causes. What picture more sad than that of 
&@ woman yet young with all the freshness of 
her youth withered, all the bright anticipa- 
tions, with which young hearts are so full, 
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frozen? No words can paint the weary heart- 
aches of such an one. And yet even here I 
would give words of encouragement, and 
here, as everywhere, the first great need is 
cclfreliance. Many a girl of naturally sound 
judgment, but who, from educational defi- 
ciencies already alluded to, has grown up 
without proper balance, comes to understand 
1erself through the fiery ordeal of unrequited 
or misrequited affection. 

We have no conception of the infinite pos- 
sibilities lying buried within ourselves until 
we begin to draw upon them, then, however, 
we find them equal to every emergency. No 
miracle will be performed in the outside 
world to relieve us from trouble. All our 
resources are within. If we seek inspiration 
to guide us, that inspiration will but open to 
us that which has already been implanted 
within us. This inspiration is, indeed, all- 
important, in order that we may know our 
power and have courage to use it; and that 
is just what it does for us, and, though all 
our loves on earth are blighted, self-reliance 





will enable us to bear with even a grand 
submission the burning of our idols, and 
teach us to look with calmness upon the 
ashes of our hearts’ hearthstones. 

All our feelings, ali our loves should be 
tested, as far as possible, by our calm, best 
judgment, and when these do not harmonize 
we have a work to do which we can not 
commence too soon. I know these are cold 
counsels for warm, loving hearts, but, sooner 
or later, the lesson must be learned that feel- 
ing and judgment must work together. 

Until we make the effort we have no idea 
how the feelings may be harnessed and guid- 
ed by a determined will; but we need be 
very cautious that the will is directed right, 
and that wisdom dictates the effort, for mis- 
guided feelings are not more fatal than mis- 
guided judgment and blind, arbitrary will. 


At the mother’s knee the lessons should 
commence, in order that the difficult and 
dangerous task of undoing the habits of 
early life may not be forced upon the per- 
haps hardened and embittered spirit in later 
years, MRS. H. M. SLOCUM. 


——_76¢——__—_—_ 


A COSTLY BUILDING. 


NEIGHBOR was telling me what a 

convenient and beautiful residence 
Charles Kullen had just built. I knew Kul- 
len. He was rich; and his wealth was the 
profits of a grog-shop, which he had kept for 
about thirty years. One day. circumstances 
caused me to go to his house. He wanted 
that I should see it all. 

First he led me into the cellar, where 
everything was as convenient as heart could 
wish; but, as I looked at the cemented walls, 
“ There,” thought I, “ are stones and mortar 
which belong to Bill Lee, who has wasted 
large sums of money at your bar. This part 
of the wall belongs to the widow and chil- 
dren of Eli Bell, who bought his death from 
you. Scores of young men have paid for other 
parts by living lives of misery and degrada- 
tion. And what ruined hopes are in every 
stone |” 

We left the cellar. 
into the parlor. 

“The furniture in this room,” said he, 
cost five hundred dellars !™ 


Next he showed me 





“Indeed!” I exclaimed, while mentally I 
asked, “Is that allit cost? It cost the health 
and happiness of many. It cost mothers 
their sons, sweethearts their lovers, wives 
their husbands.” Calling to mind a murder 
which his whiskey had caused, I reflected, 
“ There is in this very room something which 
cost the murdered man his life; and Heaven 
alone knows how many have been sent to 
premature graves by swallowing your villain- 
ous rum, and thus helping to pay for these 
things.” . 

We went into other rooms. 

‘There are,” thought I, “men who would 
have given their money to the poor, men 
who would have built churches, men who 
would have founded institutions of learning, 
men who would have sent the Gospel to the 
Heathen, men who would have carried the 
‘good news’ throughout the world, if you, 
Kullen, had not enticed them to drink, and 
thus help to build and adorn these rooms, 
The fine things which you exhibit with such 
pride have cost the world all the good which 
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these men would have done. Even now I 
can almost hear the wailing of those whose 
souls, ruined by the poison sold in your 
slaughter-house, have paid for the luxuries 
which you enjoy. Your own son fills a 
drunkard’s grave! Are you so dead to the 
cries of humanity that you can enjoy the 
goods which have cost him his life ?” 

1 started for home, and on the way solilo- 





quized: “So much the house has cost, that, 
should Kullen live ten thousand years, he 
could not begin to pay the debt. But is 
the cost of that building ended? No, verily. 
Through the influence of those whom be has 
made drunkards, whose property he has 
taken to enrich himself, other drunkards will 
be made, and crime and misery and death 
will ensue as long as time shall last,” w.£. c. 


— ~~ +-0e—_——__—_—_ 


GENERAL JOSEPH GARIBALDI. 


[Some correspondence recently between Dr. Al- 
exander Ross, of Toronto, and the editor of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL with regard to the great Italian 
leader, has led to the interesting chapter from the 
latter’s history and private life which is here given 
to the reader with br. Ross’ permission. } 


N the year 1849, while I was a resident of 
- New York for a few months, I had the 


good fortune to » semwnciiisiels 
make the ac- ee 
quaintance of the 


General, who was 
at that time en- 
gaged in daily la- 
bor in the candle 
factory of his fel- 
low-countryman, 
Signor Mencci, on 
Staten Island. Al- 
though quite a 
young man at that 
period, I watched 
the career of this 
heroic soldier of 
freedom with feel- 
ings of enthusi- 
astic admiration. 
My personal ac- 
quaintance with 
him, although 





While thus employed by day, his evenings 
were occupied in literary pursuits, until he 
found it necessary, in consequence of his 
physical fatigue, to intermit them. After 
leaving the United States he spent several 
years in commanding merchant vessels in 
China and Peru. 
His heroic strug- 
gles to free his.na- 
tive land from the 
yoke of the for- 
eigner have at 
last been crowned 
with success, and 
to-day he stands 
before an admir- 
ing world without 
a spot to dim the 
purity of his name. 
From Rio Janeiro 
and Monte Video 
to Rome, from 
Rome to Sicily and 
Naples, and from 
the dictatorship of 
Naples to his hum- 








limited to a few 

social interviews, filled me with sentiments 
of profound homage and respect for the 
great man, who, after fourteen years’ mili- 
tary command in South America and Italy, 
could lay down his sword and accept the 
most humble occupation, to provide for his 
simple wants, in preference to dependence 
upon his friends, who would have esteemed 
it an honor to place their fortunes at his dis- 
posal, 





ble home in Ca- 
2) prera, and from 
thence to the Par- 


liament of United Italy, in Rome—in victory 
and defeat Garibaldi has always displayed 
the soul of the hero and patriot, neyer think- 
ing of himself, but always for the cause of 
the down-trodden and oppressed. All honor 
to one of the purest and brightest names the 
world has ever known. 

General Garibaldi was born at Nice, Italy, 
July 4th, 1805. Like his father and grand- 
father, he became a sailor, and performed 
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many voyages in the Mediterranean and other 
seas. Having subsequently spent several 
years in the service of South American re- 
publics, he returned to his native land, passed 
through the revolution of 1848, which afford- 
ed scenes of altermate success and disaster 
seldom paralleled. After his brilliant con- 
quest of Sicily and Naples, and their subse- 
quent cession to Italy, he sheathed his con- 
quering sword and retired to his island home 
in Caprera. 

Caprera is a little island off the coast of 





trait of Gen. Flor’s,a South American. This 
is the richest room in the house. Three per- 
sons only live with the General, two Italian 
male friends and an aged female cook. A 
portion of the island is occupied by a few 
shepherds, who live in natural caves in the 
rocks. I should also mention that goats 
abound on the island, and furnish an abun- 
dance of milk for the residents. 

From this quiet retreat the great liberator 
and friend of the oppressed has anxiously 
watched the progress of events in Europe, 
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Italy, about five miles in length. It pro- 
duces plenty of grapes, figs, and almonds, 
and the General has succeeded in cultivating 
_& few vegetables. He also transplanted 
' thither a few orange trees, which produce 
some fruit. The house occupied by him is a 
very plain, one-storied building. The prin- 
cipal room, that occupied by the General, 
contains only a fire-place, a bed, a few chairs, 
& side-board, and, in a corner, a few books. 
There is also a bust of Col. Nullo, and a por- 





and has at length witnessed the consumma- 
tion of his hopes—the establishment of a 
united and free Italy, with Rome for its cap- 
ital. 

In the fall of 1874 an Italian friend wrote 
me that the General was extremely poor—in 
fact, often without the necessaries of life. I 
immediately wrote to the General, begging 
him to accept from me some assistance, He 
replied as follows: 

“My Dear Dr. Ross: I accept with grat- 
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itude your generous offer. Be good enough, 
I beg you, to send me a draft on a Euro- 
pean banker, and I will draw the proceeds. 
* * * * An affectionate kiss for your lit- 
tle son. I um, for life, your devoted, 

G. GARIBALDI.” 

On his receipt of my remittance he sent 
me a private letter, gratefully thanking me 
for the assistance rendered, and indorsing 
the brief little acknowledgement or receipt 
which I send you. 

[Of this the engraving on the preceding 
page is a fac-simile. It is, of course, in 
Italian, the English for which is, “ Dear 
S1enor Ross—Thanks for the four pounds 
sterling which you have just sent me. Ever 
yours, G. GARIBALDI.”—Eb. A. P. J.] 

As soon as his circumstances became known 
in Italy, the Italian Parliament voted him a 
pension of $20,000. This act was applauded 
and appreciated by every one except Gari- 
baldi, who would not consent to become the 
pensioner of a Government already financially 
embarrassed. The General at once published 
a letter declining to accept the pension, and 
closes with those noble words so characteris- 
tic of this great man: *“ Delaying this act I 
should have lost my sleep; I should have 
felt my wrists cold with fetters, my hands 
hot with blood, and every time that the 
news reached me of the depredations of the 
Government and of public distresses, I should 
have hid my face for shame. To my friends 
and to the Parliament in general my immense 
gratitude. But let the present Government, 
whose mission it is to impoverish Italy in 
order to corrupt it, seek its accomplices 
somewhere else.” 

General Garibaldi was elected a member of 
the first Italian Parliament that sat in Rome 
from two of the electoral colleges of that 
city. His whole time since his election has 
deen actively occupied in a scheme to regu- 
late the course of the Tiber and the drainage 
of the Campagna Romana. The General re- 
cently delivered the following speech to a 
meeting of workingmen in Rome, and as it 
is so characteristic of this noble man, I trust 
you will publish it in full: 

“ Sons of labor, I am happy to find myself 
in the midst of you; you are all my fellow- 
workmen. The title of workingman I con- 
sider to be a more honorable one than any 





other. I have traveled over & great portion 
of the world, and in every country I buve 
visited this truth has been manifest to me. 
Out of every one hundred emigrants who 


make their way to America, ninety-nine find | 


employment as workmen; while, on the other 
hand, literary men and men of book-learning 
are often put to great straits, and even obliged 
to share the workingman’s table. I am now 
an old man, and can work no more, but | can 
give you advice. Once spon a time the kings 
of France had their sons taught a trade, and 
I advise you to follow the example of those 
kings (laughter), and teach your sons t 
work. Do not be le¢ away by the mere an 

bition of raising them toa ghei grade of 

society ; let the carpenter teach Us sop to be 
a carpenter; the blacksmith, a blackeu.:'b 

the bricklayer, a bricklayer. I understand 
that you desire I should speak to you regard- 
ing politics. I can say but little, for I am 
no orator, but those are in error who say you 
should take no part in politics. Politics 
are the business of the many, and as we are 
the many, and the others are the few, they 
are household affairs—affari di casa to us, 


and we ought to pay attention to them. The’ 


illustrious patriot Benedetto Cairoll has 
brought forward a bill in Parliament for the 
extention of the electoral suffrage. I give 
that measure my full support, and when—as 
I trust it will—it becomes law, it will be 
your duty to make good use of it. Some are 
inclined to think that, cooled by advancing 
years, I am less of a revolutionist than in for- 
mer days; this is not so. My ideas have in 
no way changed since 1849. Understand me, 
I am always a revolutionist when it is a ques- 
tion of destroying evil that good may enter. 
You will expect me to say something regard- 
ing the religious question. I should be sorry 
to say anything to offend the moral senti- 
ments of any one, but Rome is about to enter 
upon a new era of civilization, and substitute 
the true religion for that which is lying and 
superstitious. The Papacy, in all truth, I 
must say, has been a great instrument of civ- 
ilization in’ past times. To it we owe the 
preservation of many ancient monuments of 
art and precious manuscripts, which, but for 
its action, would have perished; but it has 
accomplished its work, its hour has passed, 
and its ministers must shortly follow their 
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predecessors, the sacrifices to Jupiter, Venus, 
and other false gods of paganism. This will 
follow in due course by moral means, and 
without violence, from which I am altogether 
averse. I believe I have said all there is for 
me to say. I am no orator, as I have said, 
and have to thank you for the attention with 
which you have listened to me. I have to 
thank you, also, for having called me from 
my hermitage at Caprera to come among you 
once more. A last piece of advice I have to 
give you, and itis not to forget the grand 
lessons of history. Our ancestors in ancient 
days carried civilization to the furthest lim- 
its of the known world, and we must seek to 
follow their example. One of the grandest 
periods of Roman history was that when 
Hannibal appeared before the walls of Rome ; 
our ancestors, defeated in many battles, never 
lost courage, and conquered in the end. 





When Hannibal advanced to the very gates, 
the ground upon which he encamped was sold 
at double its value, and he was wonder-struck 
to see troops marched out from the other 
side of the city and dispatched to Spain. 
Be as the Romans your forefathers were— 
steady, undaunted, unflinching, persevering. 
Imitate the English of modern days, and par- 
ticularly in the serious purpose they throw 
into all they do; in what they call ‘steadi- 
ness’ (and here he used the English word). 
In my opinion, the English bear a greater 
resemblance to the ancient Romans than any 
other modern people. Nothing daunts them, 
whatever they desire to accomplish they set 
about with an earnest, steady will, which sel- 
dom fails in obtaining its end. They are 
never beaten down by imisfortune. Follow 
in their footsteps. This is the advice I have 
to give you as your friend and your brother.” 


——_ +06 -—— 


MY 


I pray not for a cloudless life; 
I know full well the soul, like flowers 
Beneath the pelting summer showers, 
Is cultured by the storms of strife. 


I would not wince to drain the bowl 
Filled to the brim with draughts of woe, 
If it were given me to know 

That draughts like these expand the soul. 


Nor for the goods of life I crave ; 
Its wealth, its pleasures, where are they 
When, on that dread, disastrous day, 
We reach the threshold of the grave? 


This be my prayer: to love the good, 
To do the right, to seek the true, 
To keep eternally in view 

The truth of human brotherhood. 


To tread the paths the good have trod 
In every age since life began; 
My creed, the brotherhood of man— 
My trust, the fatherhood of God. 


To sift the creeds of by-gone days, 
That Truth her treasures may unroll, 
Iilume and purify the soul 

With her divine, unfading rays. 


PRAYER. 


Nor deem it more a truth when found 
Embodied in established creeds, 
Nor less when tangled in the weeds 

Of doctrines taught on Pagan ground. 


For truth is none the more a gem 
When published by ungelic tongue, 
Than when in weaker measure sung 

By poor, uncertain sons of men. 


Oh, may I evermore aspire, 
Where’ er, enchained in errors thrall, 
I see a weaker brother fall, 

To lift his sinking spirit higher. 


To live, that, as the seasons fly, 
The close of each recurring ycar, 
May find me higher in the sphere 

Of manhood’s true nobility. 


And whether I shall live again, 
In some celestial, far-off sphere, 
Or perish with my tempter here, 
I trust I had not lived in vain. 


For, though the soul may cease to shine, 
The radiant sparks of light it shed 
Will glimmer, when itself is dead, 
In others’ lives through endless time. 
J. D. MAXWELL, 


#04 


One day, when at St. Eelena, Napoleon 
was climbing a narrow mountain path with 
a lady. Half way up the mountain they 
met a laborer descending, bearing a heavy 





burden. The lady asserted her right to the 
path, and wished the man to turn out of 
it; but Napoleon drew her aside, saying, 
“Madam, respect the burden.” 
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True philosophy is a revelation of the Divine will manifested in creation ; it harmonizes with sil truth, and can not with impunity be neglected.— Combe, 





TRUTH. 


Upon a firm old rock, divine, 

Where golden sunlights o’er her shine— 
Tiluming her with radiant light 

That clings through storm and deepest night— 
Sits Truth, her fair white brow entwined 
With stars, the reflex of her mind. 
Though billows oft around her rise, 

And dark as midnight are the skies, 

She knows no fear; but smiling there, 
With thoughtful brow, and eyes so fair 
That many see her from afar, 

And worship as a promised star. 

She fills the heart with joy and peace, 

Of those whose worship doth not cease— 





Who choose her for their beacon light, 

Nor lose her bright form from their sight. 

She lifts the dark clouds of unrest, 

And hurls them from each loyal breast. 

Clad in her faith, they ever feel 

Their armor is the truest steel 

No moth nor rust shall ever stain; 

Nor shall such lives have been in vain. 

God’s blessing on the noble ones, 

Truth’s ever pure and gallant sons, 

Who in life’s battle-dare to fight 

Against the wrong and speed the right, 

And keep unsullied from their youth 

This watchword on their banner—Truth. 
NELLIE A. MANN. 


——49¢——_—. 


THE SCHOOL OF THE FUTURE. 


RUSKIN, the art critic, has for 
some years been trying to acquire suf- 
ficient capital to establish an Utopia accord- 
ing to his ideal. He would have people, or 
the inhabitants of this tract he hopes to buy, 
return to the simple habits and ways of the 
days of “ Merrie England.” There should be 
no labor-saving machinery used, but only 
manual effort aided by the labor of beasts. 
Children should be educated classically, and 
the local government be of the simplest na- 
ture. Chimerical as this appears, and retro- 
gressive as is its tendency, he has interested 
quite a number of people in his scheme, and 
already has several thousand pounds devoted 
to the purchase of the tract, and the prepar- 
ing it for cultivation. Could we but be as 
successful in interesting people in an attempt 
to establish a more common-sensical ojnca- 
tional basis for the youth of our land, suc- 
ceeding generations would cause society to 
present as highly esthetic an aspect as Mr. 
Ruskin hopes to do by his St. George's fund 
and the return to the days of “ Merrie Eng- 
land.” 





There is a decided need for a different 
method of education. According to the 
etymology of the word the object is to lead 
out, to unfold} while the present manner is to 
fill in, to cram book-contents into the mem- 
ory, as one would fill a kettle with water. 
Of course this fails to meet the prominent 
indication, which is integral education, Ex- 
ercise and use are the only means of devel- 
opment, and must be the basis of all educa- 
tional systems. We want a method that will 
keep the child healthy, that will develop 
the social nature, and give social culture to 
the same extent that it develops and refines 
the nature mentally, never forgetting its re- 
ligious culture, which must result if the oth- 
er two are properly conducted. 

Thus will no one group of organs, or single 
organ, acquire activity at the expense of an- 
other. 

Children should acquire a perfect know!- 
edge of the laws of health. an entire self- 
reliance and ability for self-maintainance, 
genial love and charity for humanity, and a 
close habit of observation and criticism. 
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What a change in society would such a 
method of training effect! We would have 
whole individuals, each person being able to 
make the best use of all his powers, with 
greatly increased ability for achievement, and 
a society useful, genial, graceful, elegant, and 
learned. 

What is the method for attaining this! 
There can be but one way, and that is by the 
normal exercise of the different parts of his 
nature, more or less, according to the less or 
greater activity of the varying portions of 
his nature, and this should begin from in- 
fancy and in the home-circle. But as this is 
impracticable at the present time, and board- 
ing-schools are a necessity, we must see that 
they are rightly conducted. Hence they 
should be made as nearly like the home-circle 
as possible. This necessitates very many rad- 
ical changes ; it removes all system of espion- 
age, and all restrictions in regard to the asso- 
ciations of boys and girls. 

It would require a large endowment to 
establish a school which should embody all 
these results, but once established, it would, 
no doubt, be self-maintaining. 

The course of education should commence 
with the child and end with the young man 
or woman fitted for any of the duties of life. 
The school should be located on some pleas- 
ant tract of land, sufficiently large for all its 
necessities, and upon some bay or the ocean, 
and near some large city. There should be 
one hotel, two or more large home-like houses 
—mansions— some cottages, shops for dry 
goods, millinery, dress-making, and _tailor- 
ing; a machine-shop, a bank, an observato- 
ry, laboratory, and botanical gardens, fruit 
and kitchen gardens, telegraph offices ; a room 


‘for designing and mechanical draughting, 


boat and bathing-houses, fire-engines, a mar- 
ket, gymnasium, ete. There should be op- 
portunities for researches in all the sciences, 
and proficiency in all the professions. 

In the mansions should reside the students, 
large and small together, with suitable per- 
sons, who should make their life as home- 
like as possible. The life here should be 
genial and sunny, affectionate and courteous, 
and every ail given for the rectifying of the 
faults of their characters. On entering, how- 
ever young, each should be made to under- 
stand that an estimate of his or her personal 








worth should be made weekly, and entered 
upon record yearly or semi-yearly. 

The children should be taught habits of 
order, of self-restraint, and of self-denial, yet 
not to effect their spontaneity. As they ma- 
tured, home duties should be given them. 
The care and beautifying of their rooms, and 
the care of their wardrobes, should be re- 
quired of them, irrespective of sex, and the 
degree of success recorded. At unexpected 
times false alarms of fire should be given, 
and the alertness with which the boys should 
dress completely, leave their rooms in order, 
and man the engines, would be noted. This 
would aim to break up all slouchy and shil- 
ly-shally habits. They would all be required 
to do marketing, and the girls to order meals, 
direct servants, select wardrobes for the chil- 
dren, and learn all duties of vood house- 
keeping. Each girl should be taught to cut 
and make her own dresses, and should un- 
derstand all kinds of sewing. Their studies 
of nature and of books should be attended 
to a portion of each day. They should be 
required to furnish an essay each week upon 
some subject they had personally investigat- 
ed; on their trips home they would be ex- 
pected to give a description of what they had 
seen—the people, the flora, natural scenery, 
meteorology—everything that could be of 
interest. All of the elder students should 
at times visit the city and all its points of 
interest, and, on returning, describe what 
there they had seen. They should visit ma- 
chine-shops, the courts, the prisons, ‘art-gal- 
leries, academies of science, libraries, and so 
familiarize themselves with life’s scenes and . 
duties. Their physical culture, in the gym- 
ngsium, boating, swimming, skating, riding, 
dancing, should meanwhile be duly attended 
to.- As they reached the point for choosing 
their life-business, they would be instructed 
in the most practical manner in that respect. 
There should be opportunities to practice 
the healing-art, to hold courts, enter the 
mercantile lists, ete. At some portion of the 
year the hotel would be opened, and the old- 
er students should find reereation there for a 
brief time in a life as they would find it in 
society, at the seaside, or in some city, pay- 
ing their own bills, and ia every way respon- 
sible for themselves. There should be soirees, 


» and all the better pleasures of society. Near 
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the close of the senior year the young ladies 
of that class should retire to the cottages for 
a brief while, and keep house and entertain 
guests and parties, as they will have to do 
after they return home. At graduating each 
shall receive a diploma, but there shall be 
first, second, third, etc., degree diplomas, 
and only those whose records in all the dif- 
ferent ways they have been exercised stand 
highest shall receive the highest degree di- 
ploma. In this manner personal worth and 
attainments will be used as a stimulus to 
their work, and they will develop and un- 
fold by accretions from within. It may be 
urged that there will be danger in a life in 
which there are so few restraints. But let it 





be remembered that everything is done to 
have the mind exercised normally, and tu 
strengthen all weak places. They are taught 
to regard themselves in an artistic light, and 
to know how to bring out all the beauty and 
symmetry of their being. It is far easier to 
do right than wrong when everything about 
one is normal. And as each is estimated ac- 
cording to what he and she really is, each 
will try to attain as much genuine worth as 
possible. The course at such a school would 
be long, but they would not come out with 
the fragmentary life with which students 
now leave school, but uniformly developed, 
capable, and accomplished men and women, 
R. H. 


———-#00.- —- 


LAWRENCE J. IBACH, 
THE BLACKSMITH-ASTRONOMER OF LEBANON VALLEY. 


HE little village of Sheridan, Lebanon 

County, Pa., has its “learned black- 
smith” in the gentlemen whose name heads 
this sketch. His learning consists not in the 
possession of “ fifty languages,” as has been 
claimed for that other “ learned blacksmith,” 
Mr. Elihu Burritt, but chiefly in a profound 
knowledge of astronomical science, obtained 
by close study and observation in the inter- 
vals of leisure permitted by the pursuit which 
he still follows. His portrait indicates a 
clear and practical cast of intellect. He is 
not the man to spin yarns, nurse a job, or 
make much of what is naturally a small mat- 
ter; he believes in directness of language 
and of action. His impressions of subjects 
are very quickly formed and decisive. His 
opinions are made upon a moral basis to a 
large extent; Conscientiousness being .an 
important organ in his brain, his convic- 
tions are so much the stronger. His head is 
a high one, and relatively narrow. He is no 
schemer for gain, no shrewd discerner of 
pecuniary advantage in his dealings with 
others, While disposed to methods of econ- 
omy, his acquisitive sense is not influenced 
enough to make him anxious to accumulate. 
His Benevolence appears to be an influential 
quality, rendering him sympathetical and 
kind, and averse to anything that savors of 
closeness and rapacity. 





He has a good degree of self-confidence, 
but also in intimate correlation a strong Ap- 
probativeness, which makes him appreciative 
of reputation and disposed to reserve or reti- 
cence with regard to personal achievement. 
He believes in his competency to perform 
whatever he may find expedient to attempt, 
but is not the man to vaunt his talents or 
capacity, but desirous, rather, that his work 
shall speak for itself. He claims the credit 
due to him, yet cares but little for conspicu- 
ity. There*is much strength in this charac- 
ter; he is earnést, honest, courageous, em- 
phatic, yet kind, sensitive, forbearing. His 
intellect is of the close and critical order, 
taking cognizance of the minute in object 
and thought, bending its energies to the in- 
vestigation of particulars rather than com- - 
prehensively estimating the general. In a 
letter received awhile back from Mr. Ibach 
himself, allusion is thus briefly made to his 
private history : 

“T was born on the 17th of January, 1816, 
at Allentown, Pa., where my father, Gustavus 
Ibach, was engaged in manufacturing iron 
ladles, skillets, ete. After attending the 
school of Mr. Mancord, a Frenchman, for a 
few years, and getting, besides the common 
branches, a little knowledge of astronomy 
and of the higher mathematics, I commenced 
to learn the trade of my father in my fit 
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teenth year. in 1835 our tamily moved to 
sucridan, where we carried sn our business 
ful Uaree years, when ny fatuer died. I then 
took @ partner, but in 1849 we dissolved 
partnership, and I rented a forge near Read- 
ing. The person from whom I hired was 
Mr. Siedle, a son-in-law of Charles F. Engle- 
mun, an astronomer of considerable note, 
with whom I became acquainted through 
the former. The climate of the locality not 





death, which occurred in 1860, I came into 
possession of all his books, charts, etc., and I 
was prevailed upon to make almanac calcula. 
tions for the orders which remained unfilled 
when Mr. Engleman died. My first calcula- 
tion appeared in 1863; since that time I 
have yearly been calculating for different 
parties throughout the United States, Cana- 
da, California, Cuba, and South America, and 
am still manufacturing iron ladles on a small 











PORTRAIT OF LAWRENCE J. 


agreeing with my health, I returned to Sheri- 
dan in 1852. During my stay near Read- 
ing I frequently visited Mr. Engleman, and 
through him my boyish fondness for astron- 
omy was revived, and I have made it a spe- 
cial study ever since. I found Mr. Engleman 
an accomplished man in many ways; in our 
intercourse he frequently made wise and time- 
ly hints, especially so when the conversation 
turned upon educational topics, After his 





IBACH. 


scale, working a few hours a day on the 
anvil, and believing in the harmonious de- 
velopment of body and mind.” 

A correspondent of a New York newspaper 
visited Mr. Ibach not long since, and found 
him a very worthy subject for interviewal. 
He thus alludes to the study of the black- 
smith-astronomer : 

“It wasa singular apartment away off here 
in the wilds of Pennsylvania, apparently be- 
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yond the borders of civilization. The walls 
were hung with maps, and corners of the 
rvom contained piles of books. A low, broad 
table was in the middle of the room, and a 
large coal-oil lamp was dimly burning. Sev- 
eral beautiful globes, elegantly mounted, were 
on the table. The rain patted incessantly on 
a skylight above. A large sectional telescope 
was lying inarack. Another, on a beauti- 
ful stand, wasnear the door, An old Chinese 
work on astronomy is a rare relic. He has 
a reprint of Montucla, recounting observa- 
tions that were made 2,500 years ago. He 
has reminiscences of Thales and Meton. The 
Ptolemies are represented. He has a work 
of George of Peurbach, an astronomer 
of the Austrian dominions, born in 1423. 
Also of John Muller, of Koningsberg, from 
whom we possess the first good and complete 
Ephemerides. He is a great student of 
Nicholas Copernicus, born in 1473; also, of 
Tycho Brahe, a Dane, born in 1546, The 
opinions of Galileo, Hevelius, Huygens, New- 





ton, Kepler, Halley, Bouguer, Maupertius, La 
Caille, Tobias Mayer, L’Isle, Lambert, Euler, 
and very many others of a later date are on 
the shelves and table. He has charts, instru- 
ments, sketches, outlines of air and wind cur- 
rents, and very many other articles pertaining 
to this branch of his business. And all these 
hid away here in the rear portion of a two- 
story frame house, far from the habitation of 
science, art, or letters.” He furnishes more 
than a dozen large establishments with as- 
tronomical calculations, including several 
newspapers in New York, for their alnanacs. 
His calculations for 1875 were translated into 
fout languages by himself, and those for 1876 
were completed some time since. Here, in 
Sheridan, an obscure village, seventeen miles 
west of Reading, this truly learned man is 
content to dwell, furnishing at once a model 
of what may be accomplished in the walks 
of am abstruse science by patient industry, 
and an example of modesty and serene satis- 
faction in his quiet, isolated home. 


—+0o—__— 


PHRENOLOGY AND DARWINISM. 


HRENOLOGY has beem very stccessful 
in winning its way into the philosophy, 
moral, metaphysical, and feligious, of this 
enlightened age. Yet thefe are many men 
of prominence in the wallts of science who 
are either quite ignorant of, or indifferent to, 
its real claims; and there ean be little doubt 
that were these men eithef prepared to con- 
trovert its doctrines, or, on the other hand, 
ready to put them to the test, that many 
great questions in law, religion, and litera- 
ture would receive a new impetus, and some 
branches of learning, as metaphysics, would 
be put upon a new and surer basis, 

Had the late J. S. Mill, instead of think- 
ing “there might be a philosophy of mind,” 
been content to investigate carefully the sub- 
ject of Gall’s discovery, rather than to follow 
the old and worn-out track of those who at- 
tempted to discover and define the qualities 
and powers of the mind from their own con- 
sciousness, he would, in all probability, have 
modified in important respects some of his 
views. But when we turn to the celebrated 
author of the “ Desvent of Man,” it is almost 





& lamentable fact that in this department of 
inquiry, where a knowledge of the physiolo- 
gy of the brain would have been of com- 
manding import, t6 find that he has neglect- 
ed entirely ¢veti to mention the particular 
doctrines ‘of Gall, amd has pursued the very 
questionable method of ascribing the diversi- 
ties of mankind to # system of evolution, un- 
affected apparently by the doctrines of Phre- 
nology. Surely we ought to pity the man 
who attempts before the enlightened people 
of the nineteenth century to write upon man 
without either assailing or accepting those 
principles by which alone his character can 
be described or his destiny givined, but who, 
instead, asserts without any attempt at proot 
that the “functions of the brain are very 
little known,” and who: yet admits ‘that 
man has been studied more than any other 
animal.” 

It is in the first volume of the “ Descent of 
of Man” that the author informs us that 
“the functions of the brain are very little 
known.” 

This is a statement which may be said to 
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be—without the slightest disrespect to Mr. 
Darwin—the grand error of his writings so 
far as they have a special reference to the 
brain and its physiology. Had he made 
himself only partially acquainted with this, 
the fundamental part of man, by following 
the same method he has pursued in other 
directions—namely, observation and induc- 
tion—he could not conscientiously have 
reached the result that “the functions of the 
brain are very little known.” 

The doctrines of Gall haye now been before 
the world almost a century, and have never 
been successfully assailed ; in fine, the devel- 
opments of recent investigations seem only 
to confirm them in important particulars, 
and ignorance of them must be due either to 
want of research, or to that kind of prejudice 
which is characteristic of all past times, and 
from which the author of the “ Descent” can 
not be either charitably or justly exempt. 

In‘ the first volume of the “ Descent,” al- 
ready quoted from, we are told, “If, for in- 
stance, men were reared in precisely the 
same conditions as hive bees, there can hard- 
ly be a doubt that our unmarried females 
would, like the worker-bees, think it a sacred 
duty to kill their brothers, and mothers to 
kill their fertile daughters, and no one would 
think of interfering.” 

This announcement must strike even the 
superficial reader as highly unreasonable; for 
if men were reared in precisely the same con- 
ditions as hive bees, they would cease to be 
men. Besides, if the unmarried females 
killed their brothers, and mothers killed their 
fertile daughters, such a system would lead 
to annihilation, the race would become ex- 
tinct, and there would be none to think of 
interfering. So that the supposition is found- 
ed upon an impossible basis, and involves 
absurdity, It would be impossible to rear 
any enimal in the same conditions as hive 
bees without first converting them into hive 
bees, 

Again, we are told by the same authority 
that “any animal whatever, endowed with 
well-marked social instincts, would inevit- 
ably acquire a moral sense, or conscience, as 
soon as its intellectual powers became as 
well develuped, or nearly so, as in man; and 
it is obvious that every one may, with an 
easy conscience, gratify his own desires if they 





do not interfere with his social instincts— 
that is, with the good of others.” 

In this paragraph Mr. Darwin has given 
us a specimen of reasoning without sufficient 
premises; for the position can not possibly 
be sustained, as up to the present time we 
know of no animal but man that has com- 
bined in his nature well-marked social in- 
stincts and intellectual powers, and that is 
endowed with a moral sense. It may, there- 
fore, be said without fear of being contra- 
dicted that such an animal as Mr. Darwin 
supposes would be identical with the being 
we call man—in other words, he would be 9 
man. 

In the latter part of this quotation Mr. 
Darwin confounds desires, social instincts, 
and the good of others with conscience. Be- 
sides, it would be extremely difficult to show 
that a person ought not to gratify his own 
desires when they come in competition with 
the good of others. For instance, if he con- 
cede employment to be a good belonging to 
others, according to him the person who de- 
prives another of a situation he might have 
obtained violates his social instincts, and, 
therefore, infringes the law of conscience, 
It will be seen, then, that Mr. Darwin’s con- 
clusion is not as obvious as he presumes, and 
we venture to think that a little more reflec- 
tion would have convinced him that his po- 
sition could not be established on so slender 
a foundation, 

The author of the “Descent” frequently 
expresses the idea that the moral sense has 
been developed by evolution from the social 
faculties as its basis—an idea we can not 
assent to even faintly, for man to be a moral 
b€ing at all, he must possess Conscientiousness 
in some degree. It would be quite as philo- 
sophic to say that the social faculties are 
based upon conscience, as to assert that con- 
science is an emanation springing from the 
action of the social faculties. 

Truth is the most simple form of right with 
which we are acquainted, and, in this as- 
pect, is directly related to Conscientiousness. 
Now, it.is difficult to conceive of the most 
uncivilized tribe continuing to exist unless the 
principle of truth were somewhat observed 
among them, so that analogy would lead us 
to say that wherever and whenever man first 
appeared, he must have been endowed with 
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the primitive moral faculties which we now 
find him possessing, else he could not justly 
claim to be man. It therefore becomes evi- 
dent that conscience can not be the result of 
natural selection or evolution independently 
of a guiding and controlling power outside 
of and superior to man, for the laws of the 
constitution of the human mind must have 
been fashioned before man could conform his 
conduct to them; when, therefore, man was 
brought into being, these laws must have 
been in existence, and all that man in his 
progress has done has been to conform his 
conduct to them. 

The author of the “Descent” asks the 
question “ Why does man regret, though he 
may endeavor to banish such regret, that he 
has followed the one course rather than the 
other? and why does man further feel that 
he ought to regret his conduct? Man, in 
this respect, differs profoundly from the low- 
er animals,” 

We can not explain why this is, except 
that such appears to be the constitution of 
the faculty of Conscientiousness with regard 
to the moral law. Dr. Spurzheim says: “It 
seems to me that every organ, not being sat- 
isfied, or being disagreeably affected, pro- 
duces pain or sorrow, but I can not conceive 
that every faculty produces repentance or 
remorse. This is a particular affection of 
Conscientiousness.” Another eloquent and 
acute writer says of conscience: “It is that 
law of the mind which gives, or contains 
within itself, the consciousness of obligation 
in all our moral activities to be loyal to truth, 
righteousness, and goodness; but there are 
some who have made the mistake of suppos- 
ing that conscience is a law written on the 
heart, and must, therefore, contain all moral 
knowledge—a mistake comparable to that of 
a man who, because the law of the mind in 
respect to such matters is that so soon as it 
understands mathematical axioms and dem- 
onstrations it can not but consent to them as 
true, should thence infer that every human 
mind contains all mathematical knowledge. 
Conscience is not the moral law which sup- 
plies a clear and authoritative rule of action, 
but it is the law of the mind in its relation 
to the moral Jaw. It is not that in which is 
given the immediate revelation of the object- 
ively right, but that in which is given the 





consciousness of our personal obligation to 
the right.” 

Conscience is the faculty of Conscientious. 
ness, or the niora! sense of right and wrong. 
It is possessed in some degree by all men, 
and is one of the distizguishing characteristics 
of civilized life. Man, it is true, must be 
enlightened to exercise a controlling con- 
science, just as much as he must be enlight- 
ened to perform any mental operation with 
propriety and effect. Yet the mora -r.2e 
must not be confounded with education, 
because it may be strongly felt in the very 
illiterate, for if the faculty be well devel- 
oped, the feeling of right and wrong will be 
produced —the apprehension of truth and 
falsity will spring up in the mind involunta- 
rily. Being an endowment, and not an at- 
tainment, in the common acceptation of the 
word, it is obvious that the faculty must be 
innate, otherwise the young could not feel 
its restraining influence. The intellectual 
faculties judge and compare after receiving 
information, but “it is absolutely necessary 
in the department of moral truth to feel cor- 
rectly in order to reason correctly ;” so that as 
soon as the moral law is known, the intellect 
assents to it, and Conscientiousness prompts 
the feeling of moral obligation. According 
to this view, conscience arising from the 
feeling of Corscientiousness can not be said 
to be the result of education, for as a simple 
and innate- feeling it can no more be cducat- 
ed into being than the feeling of hunger 
which arises from the faculty of the sense. 

In speaking of this faculty Mr. Combe 
says: ‘“ One difficulty in regard to Conscien- 
tiousness long appeared inexplicable; it was 
how to reconcile with Benevolence the insti- 
tution by which this faculty visits us with 
remorse after offences are actually committed, 
instead of arresting our hands by an irresisti- 
ble veto before sinning, so as to save us from 
the perpetration altogether.” The problem, 
he says, is solved by the principle that hap- 
piness consists in the activity of our facul- 
ties, and that the arrangement by which 
good follows obedience, and evil disobedi- 
ence, to the natural laws, is more conducive 
to self-regulated activity than would have 
been a system in which choice, judgment, 
and self-action were superseded by a natural, 
irresistible, and ever-present restraining pow- 
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er, interposed at every moment when man 
was in danger of erring (‘Constitution of 
Man). 

Some writers on moral philosophy, as Pa- 
ley, Hobbes, and Hume, deny the existence 
of a moral sentiment, and suppose virtue to 
consist in obeying the will of God for the 
sake of eternal happiness; or in utility, or 
selfishness. Phrenology, by demonstrating 
the existence of the moral sentiment, whose 
office it is to produce the feelings of obliga- 
tion and duty “independently of selfishness, 
hope of reward, fear of punishment, or any 
extrinsic motive,” proves itself to be far su- 
perior to all philosophical theories of mind 
that have preceded it, and by this simple 
demonstration has conferred a momentous 
and lasting benefit on mankind. 

In the second volume of Mr. Darwin’s 
“Descent ” he says: “The birth, both of the 
species and of the individual, are equally 
parts of that grand sequence of events which 
our minds refuse to accept as the result of 
blind chance.” Here Mr. Darwin appears to 
recognize the hand of Providence, but he 
says, in Vol. I. (although always liable to 
error on this head), “ Not one of the external 
differences between the races of man are of 
any direct or special service to him; the in- 
tellectual and moral or social faculties must, 
of course, be excepted from this remark; but 
differences in these faculties can have had 
little or no influence on external characters.” 
How, or in what manner, are statements like 
these to be received or considered? Surely, 
we may believe that if the race of man did 
net come into existence by blind chance, the 
author of his being conferred on man the 
different powers of the mind for some useful 





purpose in harmony with a pre-arranged plan. 
Can we, then, be so inconsistent as to think 
that the intellectual and moral, or social, 
faculties have exerted little or no influence 
on external characters? Such a conclusion 
would be a monstrous assumption in the 
light which Phrenology sheds upon the men- 
tal character and dispositions of men of ev- 
ery race; especially so when we consider that, 
as Mr. Darwin says, “The moral sense, per- 
haps, affords the best and highest distinction 
between man and the lower animals.” It is 
inconceivable how the author of “ Descent” 
should have made such an admission, and 
yet affirm that the intellectual and moral or 
social faculties can have exerted little or no 
influence on external characters. 

It may be pertinently asked, What has 
made all the difference between the tribes of 
the earth externally, and in every other way ? 
The answer is, if we apprehend the subject 
in its true import, it is the possession of the 
intellectual, moral, and social faculties, in 
different degrees of strength and activity, by 
the several races of mankind, which has 
mainly produced the vast and commanding 
differences in his external character. And in 
view of all that. has been written upon these 
questions, it is almost past comprehension 
how the author of the “Descent of Man” 
could have overlooked their potent influence. 


_It is to be hoped that the fertile observing 


powers of Mr. Darwin may yet be directed to 
the head of man, and that he will learn 
something more of the functions of the 
brain, and correct the false deductions now 
appearing in his system of “ Descent” by 
natural selection or evolution.” 

- T. TURNER. 


——-_—§9—__—_— 


A THEORY OF THE UNIVERSE. 


OME six or seven years ago we wrote an 
article which was published in the AMER- 
ICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL in regard to 
the interior condition of the earth. Our theory 
was that the earth, instead of being like a solid 
ball with its interior, as is commonly taught, a 
Taolten mass of matter, is, on the contrary, a 
light and buoyant body, and thereby self-sup- 
porting in space; that it was more like a bal- 
loon than a solid ball; and that this was essen- 
tial in the economy of nature. 





This article was sharply replied to, and we 
were treated as though we were not only of no 
authority, but as though we had simply ad- 
vanced a plausible theory which, perhaps, we 
did not half believe ourselves, or if we did we 
were wanting in good sense for so doing; that 
we had no reputation at stake, and, on the 
whole, as though the idea was one of the most 
absurd ever put forth. As a prelude to a fur- 
ther article on this subject, we would remark, 
that that would-be-crushing article did not 
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change our views; that, instead, it stimulated 
us to further efforts in this direction; that we 
wrote a reply at the time which circumstances 
prevented us then from making public. We 
have continued to work away on the subject, 
and would simply state that we believe in our 
own theory, and, furthermore, that, notwith- 
standing our name is not known to fame, we 
nevertheless feel under as much moral obliga- 
tion in what we do or say as though we were 
recognized by the so-called lights of the world 
as an expounder of the moral or physical laws; 
and that, under our present circumstances, we 
would no more think of advancing anything 
in this, or in any line, that we did not fully 
believe, than we would if we occupied a prom- 
inent professor’s chair in college. And further 
than this, we claim that all have the right to 
study on such subjects as please them, and to 
advance such thoughts as are stimulated there- 
by, and that there is no patent right to these 
things. If there were, the world would make 
little progress; for oftentimes those who are 
the recognized teachers and masters are really 
so little inclined, or have so little ability to ad- 
vance beyond certain narrow boundaries of 
thought, that a person with far less technical 
knowledge may discover truths which, though 
lying for years under their very nose, they 
would never see, or at least see so as not tn be 
of any great value to mankind. 

Again, because a man advances an idea, he 
does not thereby force it upon his fellow-men. 
He simply advances it—of course, with the 
hope that others will see it in the same light as 
himself; if they do not, and it is valuable, the 
fault is not his. The tendency of the world 
of thought is to something beyond the present 
acknowledged theory in regard to the universe. 
The present theory makes our earth—one of the 
smallest planets—the only habitable one out of 
the immense number in the universe. Accord- 
ing to this theory, our earth is just in the focus 
to receive sufficient of the sun’s rays to main- 
tain life; that on the planets between us and 
the sun it is too hot for beings like ourselves to 
live, and that on those beyond us it is too cold. 

The spectrum is already proving to us that 
the conditions of nature are the same through- 
out the universe; that what is iron here is iron 
in the sun, moon, or stars; that the whole uni- 
verse is founded on one general plan. On this 
rests our strongest proof. We believe.that the 
whole of nature is formed on the universal 
law of economy, and that by this a fine bal- 
ance or proportion is maintained throughout 
the universe, and power is always adapted to 





the proportion of matter to be kept in motion. 
As it takes so much force to maintain mo- 
tion in one machine, proportionately it takes 
a similar amount of force to maintain motion 
in another ; that is, if it takes a certain amount 
to maintain the motion of our earth, propor- 
tionately it takes a similar amount to main- 
tain the motion of any of the other planets, say 
Mars, Venus, or Saturn. 

The whole universe moves like clock-work. 
All the planets and stars are essentially alike 
in material and motion—in organic as well as 
in inorganic matter. 

On this universality and economy of matter 
and force rests the theory that we would ad- 
vance: that not only our earth, but-all of the 
so-called heavenly bodies, must be light and 
buoyant, and not heavy and solid. Space, out- 
side of the mere atmosphere of these revolving 
bodies, we believe to be such as to afford no 
material friction or hindrance to the passage 
of light or heat; that it makes no material dif- 
ference whether a planet is near or far from the 
sun; that it is no warmer on planets between 
us and the sun, or no colder on those that are 
beyond us. Wherever there is moisture to 
maintain an atmosphere, there is life; and we 
believe that.such is the case with all, excepting 
the moons or satellites, these being mere re- 
flectors, must necessarily be of such a nature 
as will not support life. 

As a general rule, the size of the enti seems 
to increase with its distance from the great cen- 
tral source of heat, the sun. The smaller plan- 
ets do not require a moon. We are the first 
in order of size to need one. The more dis- 
tant and larger ones, such as Jupiter, require 
a@ number—one moon not being sufficient for a 
planet of that size. By the way, we have often 
wondered what our neighbors call us, and how, 
we appear to them. To such a near planet as 
Venus, we must, with our moon, be particularly 
beautiful, especially when her atmosphere and 
ours are in the most favorable condition; for 
we believe these other planets to be formed in 
a general manner, with land and water, much 
as our own earth; and that they are inhabited 
by beings similar to ourselves. 

It may be asked of us if we do not believe 
in the molten theory of the interior of the 
earth, how we would account for volcanoes. 
Very easily and naturally indeed. Though we 
believe the earth hollow, we would not there- 
by convey the idea that it was just like a bal- 
loon, in that there was.one large interior cavity 
filled with gas, but that it is rather made up 
of smaller cavities, say like the various caves 
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throughout the world; that these cavities, like 
anything else in nature, are of no regular size 
some being large and some small. Nature’s 
laboratory is ever at work ; these gasses, like the 
oil from coal, are ever being formed. When a 
sufficient amount has accumulated—the con- 
dition more volatile, and the circumstances 
favorable, there is a conflagration—a bursting 
out of the flues, and what is known as a vol- 
cano takes place. The time, we fully believe, 
will come when this view of volcanoes will be 
fully realized, and they will be under control; 
and instead of all this combustible matter go- 
ing to waste as a grand fire-works display, the 
matter within the crusts of the earth forming 
these volcanoes, will be barrelled up, trans- 
ported, and put to some practical use, even as 
petroleum now is; and that then such volcanic 
regions as that of Vesuvius will be a universal 
blessing instead of a local curse. 

The great source of power is acknowledged 
to be heat—that is, speaking in a general sense, 
for we may go beyond this and ask what is 
heat, and what combines to make it? yet, after 
all, in one sense, heat is a simple element. 
Though it is a combination of elements, and 
without these elements powerless, the elements 
that combine to make it are individually pow- 
erless. In this respect heat is, so to speak, 
a collective, simple element. The great source 
of heat, in our system, at least, and most likely 
in the universe, is the sun. The heat from the 
sun is our motive power, the power that keeps 
our earth and all the other planets in motion; 
and this power, we believe, acts in the most 
simple and practical way. The earth has no 
inward or individual power. Its motion de- 
pends entirely on the exterior force derived 
from heat; and this we say notwithstanding 
the strong belief in the theory advanced by 
Newton, and ever since his time acknowledged 
as law, and never questioned, that is, the idea 
that the planets are maintained in their course 
by a mystic power that has been named “ grav- 
itation,” on the idea that all these bodies at- 
tract each other; and that this power keeps the 
whole universe together. We never could pe- 
lieve this gravitation theory. It seems a force 
too weak to accomplish any such ends. This 
we say in the same spirit as we write the whole 
of this article, with no morbid desire fo strike 
at any theory generally held. 

To sum up what we have said in a few words, 
our belief is that the earth is light and not 
heavy, so that the least expenditure of power 
will move it; and that its motion is purely me- 
chanical, and controlled by the direct heat of 





the sun; and that all the bodies suspended in 
space are formed on the same general plan, and 
their motion maintained in the same manner; 
and that all other bodies, with the exception 
of the moons or satellites, are inhabited with 
beings like ourselves ; that their whole organic 
and inorganic structure is similar to that of our 
earth. 

The critic on our former article spoke as 
though we did not understand, or had not 
fully comprehended, what weight was; and re- 
marked that it made no difference whether the 
heavenly bodies weighed more or less ; that this 
weight was merely relative. We would sim- 
ply remark that we did consider this, and that 
we disagree with any such notion. It may be 
asked of us, what of the sun—the great first 
cause? Of it we can at present know’no more 
than we do of the millions of other first causes. 
Perhaps the time may come when the world 
will know more of it; till then let us advance 
that which is reasonable, and in this, as in all 
things, cleave only to that which gives the 
best idea of the general workings of nature. 
Let all advance what notions they will, and let 
them be responsible for what they do advance; 
this is fair, and let all try to contribute some 
stepping-stone or some clue to the great secrets 
of nature, for only thereby will a final or satis- 
factory result be obtained. I. P. NOYES. 

Wasuineron, D.C. 
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Waite Lasor In THE Souta.—The New 
Orleans Price Current claims that a white 
man can work as well in the fields of the Gulf 
States as in those of the West and North, 
and that the old notions with regard to his 
ingapacity to do so in competition with the 
negro is a figment of the imagination. The 
paper says: 

“ Has the climatechanged? Are the men of 
a different breed? No! Only the mistaken 
ideas of the insalubrity of the climate, the 
false impressions about the height to which 
the thermometer attains in midsummer, have 
by dint of self-investigation, aided by the 
press, been dispelled, at least in a small 
circle, but there are still many in the West 
and North, and also in Europe, who mentally 
compare the fertile lands of the Gulf States 
to the mephitic Roman campagna. White 
labor, and, particularly, the participation of 
the planter or farmer himself in the labors of 
the field, have of late tended to shorten the 
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period necessary for the cultivation of most 
of our crops. It has been ascertained that 
cotton as well as cane, when well cultivated 
early in the season, can be laid by much soon- 
er than if treated according to the ante-war 
plan, thus enabling most of the field labor to 


be suspended during the months of July and 
August, the hottest portion of the year. The 
application of science to farming, which nat- 
urally follows in the wake of white labor, will 
not alone raise larger crops on a given area, 
but will also improve the quality of the har- 
vest.” 


—-+0e—__ 


AN ORGAN FOR 


OR more than three years I have been 
impressed with the idea that there is 
an organ for Temperature, and that its loca- 
tion is in that part of the head which is for- 
ward and above Alimentiveness, and indi- 
cated on some symbolical heads by a star; 
and frequently, during all this time, I have 
not only speculated, but also observed heads 
and characters with a view to ascertaining, 
if possible, whether my views were correct. 
Thus far all my reasoning and observations 
have only tended to confirm my impressions. 
That man is endowed with both the faculty 
and the organ of Temperature, I regard as 
positive for the following reasons: 
1st. Temperature pervades everything ani- 
mate and inanimate. Though variable in 
everything, it is now an ever-present attri- 
bute. As there is a known faculty for every 
other quality, state, or condition of matter, 
sit is reasonable to infer that this is no excep- 
ition to the rule, but that there is a faculty 
for the recognition of this universal, though 
wariable, state of matter. 
2d. It is essential to health that our bodies 
‘maintain a nearly equable temperature every 
smoment of our existence. A few degrees va- 
riation either way of any vital part generally 
‘proves speedily fatal. There is requisite, 
itherefore, a faculty which will preside over 
bodily temperature, reminding us of all 
marked variations from the normal standard, 
and inciting to efforts, both voluntary and in- 
voluntary, to promote a uniform and normal 
temperature. 
8d. We de take cognizance of the temper- 
ature of things in general, and of our own 
bodies in particular, and are made decidedly 
uncomfortable-by any marked variation from 
the normal standard of that of any part of 
the body. There is, therefore, a faculty or 
_power by whichwwe know and measure tem- 





TEMPERATURE. 


perature, and, if a faculty, a brain organ ; for 
man has no faculty or power without an or- 
gan through which to manifest it. 

Having come to the conclusion that there 
is an organ for Temperature, the next thing 
for the phrenologist to do is to ascertain its 
location. My reasons for believing its loca- 
tion is the part of the head referred to above 
are the following: 

1st. It is a feeling closely allied to Alimen- 
tiveness, and, I think, lergely influencing the 
selection and use of food and the use of drirk 
through an appreciation of the needs of the 
body in the direction of Temperature. Not 
that it gives the sense of hunger (Alimen- 
tiveness only does that), but that Alimentive- 
ness learns through Temperature whether 
there is an excess or deficiency of heat in the 
body, and calls for food accordingly. I think, 
also, the faculty is somewhat allied to percep- 
tion, since we learn the temperature of any- 
thing in the same way we learn its form, size, 
etc., viz., by sight or feeling. Hence I con- 
sider this faculty a connecting link between 
the perceptive faculties and the selfish feel- 
ings. If this de its nature, the organ should 
be looked for at the part of the head referred 
to above. 

2d. Many fibers of the nerves of feeling 
can be traced to this part of the brain. 

8d. I have frequently described the ther- 
mometrical faculty of persons according to 
the development of this part of the brain, 
and thus far always correctly. 

A few facts. I know many persons who 
have this organ large, and they all -manifest 
a corresponding strength of the faculty. 
Those having it small seem correspondingly. 
deficient. A young lady of my acquaintance 
having this organ small, though very subject 
to cold hands and feet, seems not to notice 
this pathological symptom, while any one 
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having it large would be chilled to the solar 
plexus by merely shaking hands with her on 
a cool evening. I lately examined two per- 
sons who, though similar in temperament, 
were opposites with respect to the develop- 
ment of this organ. The one having it large 
I described as being a walking thermometer, 
noticing not only the temperature of his own 
person, and making all possible effort to re- 
store it to its normal standard whenever it 
varied therefrom, but also noticing the tem- 
perature of the atmosphere and all things he 
came in contact with or handled. This was 
declared to be altogether correct. The 
other, in. whose head this organ appeared 
small, I described as taking little notice of 
the temperature of his own person, and less 
of that of external objects, and hence was 
liable to neglect the needs of the system in 
this respect. Here the former remarked of 





his friend, “I believe that he would freeze 
his hands or feet before he would make any 
effort by exercise or otherwise to warm them.” 

There are other facts which I have ob- 
served bearing on the question of an organ 
for Temperature ; yet in all these cases there 
may have been only an accidental corre- 
spondence with the size of this part of the 
brain and the strength of the faculty in 
question, without the actual relation of organ 
and function, I have not yet made a suf- 
ficient number of observations upon this organ 
to establish it fully, but I consider it as prob- 
able, and desire that phrenologists make ob- 
servations upon it, and report results. The 


star on the symbolic heads is placed a little 
too high; the organ extends but little above 
Alimentiveness. If this be proven the organ 
of Temperature, it would be well to remove 
the star and place a thermometer in its stead. 
F. E ASPINWALL, 


—— 409 


“PAUL, OR APOLLOS—WHICH IS RIGHT?” 
A FEW THOUGHTS THEREON. 


“TN the September number of the JouRNAL 
I the question was referred to in answer to 
the query, “How are we to know who are 
right in matters pertaining to religious doc- 


trine and duty?” The answer which was 
given to that question I think too broad and 
general for practical comprehension, al- 
though, in the main, philosophically right. 
The remark, “ That men are exceedingly sus- 
ceptible to influence in the direction of their 
moral and spiritual nature; and when men 
are ignorant, the intellect not being well in- 
structed, superstition is the natural result; 
for religious ideas, of some sort, men will 
have,” is the key note to the whole subject. 

It is such ignorance which has caused and 
still perpetuates a condition of things which 
makes the question asked necessary, and 
when persons have so educated their intellects 
up to the point of being able to perceive the 
truth, and their moral faculties being so en- 
larged as to give them that power of acting 
up to their convictions, that all systems will 
gravitate to that center of all truth and per- 
fectness—unity. 

In considering the subject of religion three 
primary rules are imperatively necessary for 





a proper elucidation of the matters which are 
to be considered. These are: 

1. Proper authority. 

2. Historical credibility. 

3. Reasonable probability. 

With these rules, which must commend 
themselves to every reasonable mind, let us 
examine the subject proposed. 

The first thing to be settled is, the proper 
authority for any belief. Phrenology proves 
beyond a doubt that man has the faculties 


for comprehending this subject, and philoso- 


phy demonstrates that it is a necessity of be- 
ing. He can comprehend a Gop, and a God 
he must have, whether ideal or tangible. 
There are several gods offered for our worship 
by different nations---Jehovah, Brahma, Bhud- 
da, Fetii. Which of these have the proper au- 
thority? Thisis to be decided first historical- 
ly. By ahistory which we at present accept as 
creditable, Jehovah is said to have existed 
before all creation, and to have created that 
which exists. There is no history to contra- 
dict this. There was no Brahma until about 
8,000 years ago, and no Bhudda until about 
2,000, and of the Fetii we know nothing, only 
that it is a fancy of the most ignorant in 
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Africa. Certainly, then, Jehovah must be, 
historically, the precedent authority, and the 
others usurpers. No reasonable person among 
your readers doubts the supremacy of Jehovah 
over all other gods, and we need not further 
enlarge upon this point. 

The second point is, that there are a num- 
ber of religions or faiths in the world claim- 
ing our attention and acceptance, and we 
would know which is of the greatest import- 
ance and worthy of our confidence. 

If Jehovah is the proper authority, then 
that which he presents to us must first claim 
our atfention. His religion is given in a 
book called the Bible, which claims to be 
a revelation from him, and to have been be- 
gun over 4,000 years ago, and continued until 
about 1,800 years ago. This must necessari- 
ly take precedence of any made after 4,000 
years ago by any one, and, historically, ex- 
cludes all the other religions. Reasonably 
all believe that the others can bear no com- 
parison with it, even if not prepared to ac- 
cept it in its entirety. 

The third point is, that this religion of 
Jehovah has been the occasion of a great 
many divisions (religious) among mankind, 
and it is now puzzling to tell which is the 
one he really approves. The two first divis- 
ions were of Jew and Christian. The book 
Jehovah has given plainly upholds the Jew 
in its first part, but tells the Jew his faith is 
to be superseded by another and higher one. 
Historically we have the data and principles 
of this other religion. It claims to supercede 
the Jewish, and to complete it, and of its credi- 
bility no one can doubt. Admitting it has the 
same authority as the Jewish, and the one is 
determined exactly as the other, it must his- 
torically take precedence of it; of its reason- 
ableness, admitting both to be credible, no 
one can doubt. If it has this historical 
proof, it at once settles the question, his- 
torically, of the Mohammedan—which was 
claimed from Jehovah, as He certainly would 
not have given such contradictory revela- 
tions—Mormon, Swedenborgian, Spiritualist, 
Roman, and all other faiths so far as they 
make any pretensions to be extra revelations 
to it. Reasonably does it not far exceed 
them all in its claims, purpose, and promised 
reward ? 

The next divisions are in this Christian 





religion, wherein we find a great number of 
bodies all claiming to be the true followers 
of Christ. Which is right? 

First, by authority. The book Jehovah has 
given states plainly that Christ instituted an 
organization which He called His Church, 
and left rules and directions for its perpetua- 
tion and proper government. To deny this 
is to deny that anybody has any authority 
from Him. The statement of itself is a self- 
evident fact and necessity, if anybody is 
right in its claims. 

Second, by history. That all history con- 
firms that from the day of Christ until the 
present there has always been a Church 
claiming Him as its head and institutor, who 
will deny? History also tells us that up to 
the days of the Reformation, in the sixteenth 
century, this Church was well-defined and 
authoritative ; that is, its authority was ac- 
knowledged as the Church of Christ wher- 
ever it exercised power. The separation of 
the Eastern and Western Churches did not 
destroy their identity. 

The divisions with which we are acquaint- 
ed have all taken place since the Reforma- 
tion. This, then, brings us down to the 
question of the several denominations in this 
country which present the claims proposed. 
To illustrate this we will take the two 
which come the nearest to the test: the Epis- 
copal and the Presbyterian. These bodies 
hold much the same doctrinal faith, but dif- 
fer upon that of practice and authority. The 
Episcopal represents the great historical 
church of ages; the Presbyterian that of 
doctrinal authority, holding the historical 
precedent to be of little consequence. The 
Episcopal holds communion with the ancient, 
historical churches; the others (we mean 
the non-Episcopal denominations) have gone 
off from them, and refuse to acknowledge 
their authority. This is the status. I shall 
here only bear authority upon precedence. 
The oldest, all other things being equal, 
must be the one that is entitled to pre- 
cedence. I need not go further now, than to 
state that the Episcopal Church is a part 
and parcel, both in institution, doctrine, and 
practice, of the ancient church. That she is 
separated from one of them, as are all the 
others because of its errors and assumptions, 
does not invalidate her precedental authority. 
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Her being recognized as a part of this ancient, 
historical church gives her an_ historical 
credibility, independent of the direct proof, 
which it would take too long to state here. 
The recognized power of any body gives it 
all the rights and privileges of the body by 
whom it is recognized, unless it is recognized 
through error or fraud. The reasonableness 
of Episcopacy is that she submits in practice 
to ancient authority, holds the Word of God 
as the sole rule of faith, and firmly protects 
and defends ier rights and privileges against ° 
encroachments or defections, 

The Presbyterian Church had its beginning 
in the days of the Reformation. It claims no 
authority from precedence or antiquity, but 
because it interprets the Bible to establish a 
parity of ministerial prerogative, it acts ac- 
cordingly, and has built itself up on this 
foundation. It is in communion with no 
other body, but claims to make the Scripture 
its sole rule of faith, its ministers the proper 
exponents of the same, and its members the 
judges of its sincerity and truth. Its history 
dates only from the days of the Reformation, 
and it claims noother. Its entire foundation 
is upon the reasonable probability of its ex- 
istence, and upon this it stands. 

To sum up, therefore, the argument here, 
the Episcopal Church offers authority, his- 
torical credibility, and reasonable probability. 
The Presbyterian (representing all bodies of 
like origin) reasonable probability only. 
The question of error can not enter here. 
That which departs from the principle and 
law of its founder or patron can not claim 
his protection or authority, and in this cate- 
gory may be numbered every body which can 
not give some reasonable and reliable au- 
thority from the book given for our guid- 
ance and government. Mohammed may re- 
ceive a new revelation, but it is a lie; Jo 
Smith may discover a new Bible, but it is a 

“fraud ; Romanism may add to the Word of 
God, but it is an assumption. 

In conclusion, let me urge all who search 
for truth in any way to note the means given 
above, and rely upon what will answer to 
that test. Christianity was founded by 
Christ, must be maintained by His power 
and authority, and any body which can not 
show « clear record of its authority, his- 


of the faith He has given, can not in truth 
claim to represent Him on earth. Man may 
have all the idiosyncrasies and beliefs imagin- 
able, but in the sight of God they are but as 
chaff; they may appear very fair, and increase 
to great bulk for awhile, but when the power 
of God’s winnowing judgment shall come 
upon them, they will be blown away. 
W. G. P. BRINCKLOE. 
——- +008 


THE Tospacco ARrEA.—According to a re- 
cent report of the Department of Agriculture 
the land given up to the production of this 
pernicious plant is not very extensive, but 
quite Widely distributed, just as the vice of 
tobacco-using is widely prevalent in Ameri- 
can society. Cheshire County, New Hamp- 
shire, raises ninety-seven per cent. of all the 
tobacco raised in that State. Franklin, 
Hampshire, and Hampden counties, in Mas- 
sachusetts, raise ninety-six per cent. of what 
is raised in Massachusetts. In Hartford 
County, Connecticut, are grown seven-tenths 
of all the tobacco credited to that State. 
Onondaga, Chemung, and Steuben counties, 
in New York, raise eight-tenths that is grown 
of this staple in the State. Three counties 
in Pennsylvania— Lancaster, York, and Bucks 
—produce nearly all the tobacco grown. 
Nine-tenths of this crop raised in Bucks 
County is grown in a single township (Falls), 
in close vicinity to the old William Penn 
mansion. Five counties in Maryland grow 
sixty per cent. of the tobacco in that State. 
Twenty-four counties in Virginia produce 
two-thirds; ten counties in North Carolina, 
“three-fourths; Gadsden County, Florida, 
three-fourths; nine counties in Tennessee, 
two-thirds; five counties in West Virginia, 
two-thirds ; forty-three counties in Kentucky 
raise seven-tenths; ten counties in Ohio grow 
two-thirds; nine counties in Missouri pro- 
duce three-fourths; four counties in Indiana 
and six in Illinois produce most of the to- 
bacco in those States; and Rock and Dane 
counties, in Wisconsin, grow nearly all raised 
in that State. 

According to the report the total tobacco 
area is equal to but twenty townships of 
land, or 12,000 acres, which, though seem- 
ingly small as compared to the vast districts 
devoted to grain-raising, is too much to be 
employed and impaired in the cultivation of 
an article which spreads disease and contrib- 





torical institution, and faithful observance 


utes to wasteful practices, 
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A NEW PHRENOLOGICAL ORGAN. 


N another place our readers have doubt- 
less already seen the article by Mr. As- 
pinwall on an organ for Temperature. We 
do not know that the writer, who is a phre- 
nologist of moderate experience, having been 
graduated by our Institute but three years 
ago, claims originality in the investigations 
with respect to the location of the organ in 
question; but that he is an ardent disciple 
of Gall, and thoroughly in earnest, we have 
good reason to believe, and entitled to much 
credit for pushing his inquiries into the 
field of discovery. However, lest Mr. Aspin- 
wall should be deemed hasty in his conclu- 
sions, or we should be regarded as lending 
too easy an ear to a speculative phantasy, it 
may be well to say that the localization of an 
organ in the brain whose function is the ap- 
preciation of changes of temperature, has oc- 
cupied much of the attention of several phre- 
nologists for many years, and is, therefore, 
no new matter. 

In the PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL for De- 
cember, 1857, a communication was published 
under the title of “A Faculty for Knowing 
Temperature,” in which the following re- 
marks occur, The writer was Mr. J. C, 
Johnson : 


“The great and almost constant changes 
in the temperature of the atmosphere and of 
the objects by which we are surrounded, and 
the necessity of providing for these changes, 
suggested to my mind the idea of a mental 
faculty adapted to this necessity. The sug- 
gestion was rendered more probable by the 
fact that while some persons can measure the 





changes in the temperature of the atmos- 
phere almost with the accuracy of a ther- 
mometer, others can form but a wild estimate 
of these changes, though equally exposed to 
them, and though they may be in equally 
good health and of équally good judgment 
on other subjects. But if such a faculty ex- 
isted, where was I to look for its organ in 
the brain? Obviously in one of two places. 
Possibly in that organ, or probably group of 
organs, behind the ears, which manifestly 
preside over the subject of life and death, 
health and disease (to which department this 
subject might belong), which pbrenologists 
call Vitativeness. If so, its location could 
not probably be demonstrated, nor its size 
estimated, by observation. But the near re- 
lation, perhaps, to identity to light and ca- 
loric suggested another location, viz., in the 
vicinity of Color, toward Weight.” 


In commenting on these apparent sugges- 
tions of Mr. Johnson, the editor of the Jour- 
NAL said : 

“ We are more inclined to locate the organ 
in question, if such a one exists, near Vita- 
tiveness or Alimentiveness, in the base of the 
brain, than in the region of the intellect. It 
is evidently a feeling common to the lower 
animals; and if the feeling has its organ in 
the brain, we certainly would group it with 
the organs of sensation.” 

This view, consonant alike with the con- 
clusions of logic and with the bearing of ob- 
servations thus far, was further confirmed by 
the testimony of a*correspondent who, four- 
teen years later, wrote the following as the 
result of his researches and thought upen the 
subject : 

“Has not man the faculty to know heat? 
Is not warmth a necessary property of his 
own system? Does he not mentally desire 
and appreciate it? If so, then why not an 
organ of Heat as well as Color, of warmth as 
well as aliment? What particular portion 
of the brain, then, is the organ of Heat. As 
the mind obtains a knowledge of heat 
through the medium of the senses, why 
should we not look for the organ in the 
perceptive group? And would it not be 
very natural to find the two organs which 
give man a sense of warmth and a sense of 
aliment located side by side? and, also, as 
the functions of this faculty seem to pertain 
both to the sensuous and the intellectual, 
that it should join both groups? Now, what 
particular portion of the brain occupies this 
position but that designated in the symboli- 
cal head with a star? We have observed 
persons bending over a fire trying to get 
warm holding their heads, and sometimes 
giving an occasional motion in the directior 
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of this portion of the brain. And who has 
not seen some persons with their hands spread 
out toward the fire enjoying the warmth with 
their heads extended in the direction of this 
organ? We have seen persons give a side- 
ways motion of the head 1 forward when ex- 
tending a hand toward an object to ascertain 
if it were hot, and frequently have we seen 
women do this when striking a hot iron with 
a wet finger. And we observe in ourself this 
inclination of the head when examining an 
object as to heat. Now, do not these inquiries 
and observations, when viewed in the light 
of phrenological science, serve to point to 
that portion of the brain designated in the 
symbolical head with a star as the organ of 
Heat?” ° 


Thus it would seem that the localization 
of an organ for Temperature has been well 
nigh demonstrated in that part of the convo- 
lution of the brain which relates to physical 
nutrition, But we would not have it taken 
as altogether established even yet, and would 
request phrenologists generally to give atten- 
tion to its further observation, and to report 
the result of their researches, that by the con- 
current testimony of many the organ may be 
minutely described and located with cer- 
tainty. 

—__+0e—___ 


THANKSGIVING. 


HIS is the month in which the Chief 
Executive of the nation joins with the 
chief executives of the States in reeommend- 
ing the observance of a day for the public 
and private rendering of praise and thanks- 
giving to the Giver of all things for His 
blessings of the year. How appropriate the 
solemn festival! How much there is to be 
thankful for! It may be said that there are 
records on the history of the year of dire vis- 
itations — tempests, inundations, epidemics, 
conflagrations, which have made desolate or 
marred the fair condition of certain regions 
in different parts of our vast country; but 
when we consider the state of the people at 
large, what has been done in the field, in the 
factory, and in the warehouses throughout 
the land, and reckon up the balance-sheet, 
the result shows a percentage of profit, a de- 
gree of progress and prosperity. We have 
not gone backward in the respect of political 
affairs, On the contrary, there has been a 
great step in the direction of Governmental 
reform, in the South especially, whither pub- 





lic men have been wont to look with doubt- 
ful eyes while the difficult problem of rcor- 
ganizing the civil and social estates is slowly 
resolved. There has been less controversy 
between the partisans of the two great polit- 
ical bodies, and election results have, in gen- 
eral, given more satisfaction to the lovers of 
social order and official integrity than for 
several years previously. Besides, no foreign 
complications have awakened apprehensions 
of conflict, but the relations of our Govern- 
ment with the great powers of Europe and 
Asia have been pacific and happy. 

The average rate of mortality, especially 
during the long and hot summer, has been 
less than in previous years. We have no 
sorrowful records of plagues and pestilences 
which decimated cities or towns. Even in 
the metropolitan centers, where the popula- 
tion is crowded into narrow streets and tall 
tenements, the health reports show an im- 
proved condition. So much, it may be said, 
for sanitary precautions. 

There are homes which have experienced 
the sharp infliction of bereavement, or suf- 
fered the loss of property, with its consequent 
deprivation of comfort. Perhaps in one way 
or another most of our readers have been 
visited with bitter experiences. Can we 
counsel them to rejoice in thanksgiving? 
Yes, even as the grave Apostle Paul bids us 
to “rejoice always.” Nothing is gained to 
body or mind by gloominess and repining. 
But cheerfulness triumphs over misfortune. 
Thank Heaven that matters are no worse, ye 
who deem yourselves unfortunate. And if 
there arise the feeling that you can not in 
the present hour thank Providence for your- 
aefves, thank Him for the good which others 
have, and, in the sincerity of your thought 
and act for them, you will experience solace 
for yourself. ‘The generous soul shall be 
made fat.” 

We can not sympathize with those who 
make of a day intended for solemn exercises 
an occasion of revelry and license in the 
gratification of appetite. But with those 
who observe it as a season for family reunion 
and for sober, hearty joy, as a temporal with- 
drawal from the cares and exactions of busi- 
ness, and for a thoughtful appreciation of 
social ties and privileges, we cordially sym- 
pathize. Such will keep it aright. 
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PHRENOLOGISTS AS HUMANITARIANS. 


HE leading column of the Galveston 
News has the following remarks upon 
an article which appeared in the September 
number of the PHRENOLOGICAL : “ One would 
naturally suppose the phrenologists, under 
whose theories it is generally thought peo- 
ple’s conduct is the result of certain peculiar- 
ities of the brain, or indicated by the shape 
and development of the skull, would look 
with leniency on the conduct of criminals, 
under the plea that they were controlled by 
certain overwhelming natural tendencies ; but 
such is not the case.” 

Then follows a seeming digest of the arti- 
cle, or the criticised part of it, with quota- 
tions, which runs thus: 

‘ Mr. L. N. Fowler, the phrenologist, writes 
abouv the ‘ Responsibility of Criminals,’ and 
joins issue with those tender-hearted persons 
who would relieve a wrong-doer from the 
natural and lawful consequences of his acts 
by interposing the plea of a ‘ perverted moral 
sense,’ which, they argue, makes the man 
subject to influences quite beyond his con- 
trol. Mr. Fowler thinks that if it can be 
proved that a man has no ‘moral sense,’ he 
should at once be confined in some institu- 
tion for his own comfort and for the safety 
of society. If it can be proved that a man 
‘once had ‘ moral sense,’ but that he has lived 
so as to destroy it, then he should be recog- 
nized as unfit to go at large in society, and 
confined in an institution, ‘It is as natural,’ 
he says, ‘to be born with ‘moral sense’ as 
to be born with an appetite, an intellectual 
nature, and social faculties; and every indi- 
vidual who is not an idiot by birth has 
enough of the moral faculties to know right 
from wrong, and hence is more or less respon- 
sible for his actions.’ ” 

It is upon those quotations, we presume, 
that the News editor bases his opinion, and 
our reading of them, even in the fragmentary 
form thus given, fails to discover how the 
News man makes out his case. Certainly, if 
it can be proved that a man has become so 
perverted or degraded that he no longer rec- 
ognizes the moral rights and physical immu- 
nities of his fellow-men, he should be so con- 
fined or secluded that they shall not suffer 
injury at his hands. This, it seems to us, is 
u very high form of benevolence. It hap- 





pens, however, that in most of the cases of 
crime which engage the attention of judges 
and juries, the accused has sufficient moral 
sense to know that he has committed a wrong, 
and that he should not have done it. It 
would be difficult, indeed, to separate his 
consciousness of wrong-doing from his moral 
responsibility; although there are instances 
of offences which were committed, as alleged 
by the offender, under the influence of a pow- 
er which seemed irresistible. But in such 
cases it has been found that the man had, for 
the time, lost sight of his duty, being under 
the control of an unduly excited propensity. 

There are very many grown persons in the 
better walks of society who have their 
“spells” of passion or excitement, who get 
into the “tantrums” now: and then, be the 
occasion great or small; and, when the spell 
has passed, feel deeply grieved and mortified 
by the weak and silly exhibition they have 
made of themselves. But they do not claim 
immunity on the score of a lack of moral re- 
sponsibility. On the other hand, they are 
conscious of a lack of character training, of 
an imperfect or improper mental culture in 
early life. Some, recognizing the particulars 
in which their weakness consists, have earn- 
estly set to work to correct them, and really 
made good progress in the labor of self- 
reform. 

The man or woman so organized that the 
sense of moral responsibility exerts no con- 
trolling influence upon his or her actions is 
insane in the most important mental qualifi- 
cation, and it seems to us that the necessity 
of placing him or her in such relations. as 
shall at once prevent injury to others, and 
develop, if possible, some degree of the moral 
sense, is too clear to require speciai argumen- 
tation. 


—--——  #ee 


Mica Deposits in CoLorapo.—The dis 
covery of large bodies of sheet mica in cer- 
tain parts of Colorado has attracted consid- 
erable attention, as heretofore America has 
been dependent chiefly upon Great Britain 
for a supply. 

This discovery is an exceedingly import- 
ant one, as the foreign mines have begun to 
show signs of exhaustion, and prices have 
risen accordingly. The uses to which mica 
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are put are almost numberless, as in sheets for 
head-lights in vessels, fronts in stoves, and in 
other places where it is exposed to severe 
heat, or other agencies that would destroy 
glass. It is also pulverized, and used large- 
ly in the manafacture of bronze, paints, and 
coatings for reflecting surfaces, such as loco- 
motive head-lights, reflectors, and mirrors. 
Its value ranges from three dollars to nine 
dollars and a half per pound, according to the 
shape and size of the sheets. In the small 
masses, suitable for pulverizing, it costs from 
seventy-five cents to two dollars and a half 
per pound, according to the quality. 
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INCOMPETENCY IN PUBLIC OFFICERS, 


RIVATE employers, men of business, re- 
quire honesty, fidelity, capacity in their 
clerks, and reject those whom they regard as 
incompetent. Why? Simply because they 
know that to attempt to conduct a business 
with a corps of incapables would only result 
in destruction, bankruptcy. But how is it 
that the public business of the nation or 
the State is administered on a aifferent basis ? 
Why are Goverment offices so much regard- 
ed as prey for the appropriation of successful 
politicians, who can parcel them out to their 
wolfish constituents, irrespective of personal 
character and capacity? The people, who 
pay the taxes for the support of Government, 
have the right to expect faithful service 
from those who occupy the seats of authority. 
The official is but a servant of the people, 
not their master. Somehow the chicanery 
of politics has altered the relation, and he 
who gets office deems himself vested with 
rights and privileges above the people, and 
but little responsible to them for his acts, 
We are drifting away from good government 
so. long as such a policy lasts in our official 
relations, On this subject a writer in the 
New York Tribune lately said : 

“Our politicians and public men have got 
so much in the way of dividing responsibility 
and shifting it from one officer or one depart- 
ment to another, that it has sometimes 
seemed as though there was really no re- 
sponsibility anywhere, whatever went wrong. 
Only when a public officer was caught in the 
very act of theft was he held blamable; in 





all other cases—as, for instance, when he had 
blundered at the expense of the Government, 
or scandal had been raised by his laziness, 
inefficiency, or neglect, or some dishonest 
subordinate of his had cheated or robbed the 
Government—he has been judged with the 
utmost leniency as being personally not in 
fault. ‘He is personally honest,’ public 
opinion has said, and so dismissed the mat- 
te. * * * * 

“In such a state of things it is easy to see 
how the public service would naturally and 
inevitably become corrupt. Nothing but 
utter demoralization could come from such 
low estimates of duty and responsibilty. It 
is not strange that with such a slack grasp 
of the true conception of what belongs to 
faithful and honorable service, loose and ir- 
responsible methods, and careless and corrupt 
administration should be so largely in vogue. 
It is a gratifying indication of an improve- 
ment in this regard that in the recent investi- 
gations, official incompetency and negligence 
are beginning to be judged with less leniency 
than formerly, and principals are beginning 
to achnowledge their responsibility, and to 
be held accountable for the acts of their sub- 
ordinates. When Secretary Delano, in his 
sharp correspondence with the original In- 
dian Commission, asserted so broadly his re- 
sponsibility for the acts of his subordinates 
in the Department, whatever may have been 
his motive, there can be no doubt of the cor- 
rectness of his position. * * * * The 
principle is a correct one. It holds pub- 
lic officials to a rigid accountability for the 
honesty and faithfulness of every detail of 
the service they have contracted to give the 
Stgte. No other rule is possible if the State 
is to be fairly and honestly served.” 

Too little regard is paid to the habits of 
the men who are selected for office. Certain- 
ly, the intelligent who are interested in poli- 
tics know the value of skillful service, and 
know that habits of dissipation are incom- 
patible with the regular, efficient perform- 
ance of duty. Nevertheless, public places 
are crowded with men who are irregular in 
habit—some even to daily inebriecy, Such 
palpable dishonor to the community should 
not be tolerated a moment. Will not the 
new party do something toward sifting out 
the incapables ? 
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THE MUSEUM BUILDING. 

oo project for the erection and furnish- 

ing of a building for the uses of the In- 
stitute of Phrenology meets with the ap- 
proval of many of our readers. Every day 
letters arrive containing expressions of warm 
sympathy with the undertaking, and could 
these expressions be coined into money, we 
should in a brief space be abundantly pro- 
vided with the necessary funds, Some go 
farther than words of approval, and promise 
substantial assistance as soon as they can con- 
veniently spare the cash. A few have, in one 
way or another, already contributed toward 
the “much-desired object;” while others 
signify their willingness to promote it as 
soon as a beginning shall have been made in 
the uprearing of the temple. 

One friend of the cause, a New York phy- 
sician, writes thus warmly: 

Mrs. CHARLOTTE FowLeR WELLS-—Dear 
Madam: Your earnest letter to the “ Friends 
of Phrenology,” setting forth in such clear 
and convincing language the necessity for a 
Phrenological Institute, has awakened my 
heartiest sentiments of approval, and prompts 
me to offer a few words of encouragement 
and entreaty, in the hope that the gond 
work will be prosecuted to a great and tri- 
umphant completion. 

To aid in the purchase or erection of an 
edifice, with permanent endowment, for the 
use of the American Institute of Phrenology, 
and the allied sciences, what a noble enter- 
prise! What a deserving object for the 
sympathy and zeal of all true laborers in the 
cause of philanthropy! Should we not feel 
confident of success, even at the outset of our 
undertaking, in the surety of its favorable 
reception by the hosts of believers in, and 
advocates of, our honored science, as well as 
by the many friends of Phrenology’s revered 
pioneer, the late Samuel R. Wells? The 
time for an institution of this character has 
surely arrived; we should, therefore, lose not 
a moment before commencing the great 
work—* good is best when soonest wrought.” 
“Now,” should be the word of our choice. 
Let us establish on a solid and lasting basis 
an institution devoted to the advancement 
and dissemination of the knowledge and 
great truths embodied in the sciences of 
Phrenology, ethnology, psychology, physiol- 





ogy, and physiognomy, in fact, all the pro- 
gressive sciences, arranged and conducted in 
the manner set forth in your late admirable 
and earnest appeal. Here would be provided 
and rendered accessible to all disposed an 
opportunity to pursue a thorough and com- 
prehensive course of study in the above-men- 
tioned sciences, combined with instructive 
and healthful entertainment. 

It becomes us, as an enlightened and pro- 
gressive people, especially those of us who, 
believing that “the proper study of man- 
kind is man,” are laboring for the reform 
and spiritual elevation of his kind, to rear a 
temple consecreated to the noble “ science of 
man;” a temple wherein all the knowledge 
and truth now known relative to our past, 
present, and future existence will be nur- 
tured and unfolded to elevate and purify 
society. , 

Let us appeal to all true lovers of our 
cause—co-workers in the vast field of spirit- 
ual reform and advancement of the race—to 
aid us in our undertaking, to “come over 
and help us.” Let subscription blanks be at 
once circulated, that our friends may have 
an opportunity of showing their ardor and 
readiness of assistance in so good and lauda- 
ble a work. 

Need we say more, ere our hearts are made 
glad with generous responses from friends far 
and near to our appeal for aid? Let our 
confidence and fervor of purpose be such as 
to make firm the hope we now hold of 
soon being able to announce the “ American 
Institute of Phrenology” an established 
fact—a monument to the cause of true and 
progressive science, 3B, J. BURNETT, M.D. 

This spirited letter certainly indicates an 
interest in the undertaking which can not be 
said to be exhausted in mere words. From 
away down South comes another expression 
of good will, which contains certain sugges- 
tions of a practical character for the consider- 
ation of our friends. We copy these para- 
graphs: 

“If I had ten thousand dollars, and could 
live comfortably without it, you would be 
welcome to it, for I have no religion except 
Phrenology, and it is with religion that I ex- 
pect to pay my expenses in the next world I 
goto. Though, if you are not compelled to 
have the money just now, I will have money 
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this fall and winter, and I will, from time to 
time, help you all I can. I think it would 
be a good idea to keep the door open for con- 
tributions as long as you well can, because I 
think others, as well as myself, can afford to 
do more if there is much time than if there 
isbutalittle. Iknow nothing of the amount 
you have received or may receive, but I 
would say this, unless you receive enough to 
build the house beforehand, you had better 
not undertake it. It would be the safest plan, 
I think, to purchase as suitable a one as you 
well can, to be paid for by installments, if 
such a one can be procured, and that would 
give more time for contributions. Phrenolo- 
gy is growing, so will its contributors; and, 
when the building is paid for, if it is not al- 
together suitable, sell it, then, and build one 
that is. All this you know, probably, as well 
as I do, yet with the clue that I have, it is 
the best that I can offer you, trusting it for 
its worth only.” T. BR. 8. 

With regard to the suggestion on the sub- 
ject of purchasing a property, we would 
merely say that when those having the mat- 
ter in charge shall be ready to act, they will 
probably purchase a building, if one easily 
convertible to the purpose may be found. 
There is no wish on our part to incur any ex- 
pense not warranted by a sound economy. 

A Texas correspondent proposes that the 
friends of Phrenology hold meetings in their 
respective towns or neighborhoods, and or- 
ganize associations for the special object of 
helping toward an early consummation the 
establishment of the museum. 

Just before closing this department came 
a donation from a prominent New York 
banker. His letter runs thus: 

“Inclosed you will find twenty-five dollars 
for the founding of the Institute devoted to 
our favorite science, Phrenology, teaching 
men and women to live like rational beings, 
and helping them to become sons and 
daughters of the Great King.” 

Thus the leaven is working, and will, we 
ate confident, conduce, ere long, to a success- 
ful fruition, 


———_+0—_—_ 


A Pareno.ocists’ BULLETIN.— We should 
be glad to receive monthly reports from our 
friends in the field, which we might arrange 





for publication in the PHRENOLOGICAL as a 
sort of bulletin, These reports should be 
brief, stating the sentiment of the community 
in which the lecturer is, or has been, at work, 
his success, and the place he proposes next 
to visit. We think that such a bulletin as 
might be prepared in this way would prove 
very serviceable to the cause and those 
worthy ones who are promoting it. 
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CHEER HIM. 


T a fire in a large city, while the upper 

stories of a lofty dwelling were wrapped 
in smoke, and the lower stories all aglow with 
flame, a piercing shriek told the startled fire- 
men that there was some one still in the 
building in peril, A ladder was quickly 
reared, until it touched the heated walls, and, 
diving through the flames and smoke, a 
brave young fireman rushed up the rounds 
on his errand of mercy. Stifled by the 
smoke he stopped and seemed about to de- 
scend. The crowd was in agony, a life 
seemed lost, for every moment of hesitation 
seemed an age. While the shivering fear 
seized every beholder, a voice from the crowd 
cried out, “Cheer him! cheer him!” and a 
wild “ hurrah!” burst from the excited spee- 
tators. As the cheer reached the fireman, he 
started upward through the curling smoke, 
and in a few moments was seen coming down 
the ladder with a child in his arms. That 
cheer did the work. How much can we do 
to help the brave ones who are struggling 
with temptation, or are almost fainting in 
their efforts to do good to others. Don’t find 
fault with your brother in his trial, but cheer 
hig. Give him a word that shall urge him 
on the way, and if you can’t help him in any 
other way, give him a cheer.—American ‘ 
Working People. 

What a tonic there is in a hearty cheer. 
Every one, old and young, needs cheering. 
The mother cheers her child for its first at- 
tempts to “go-alone.” She cheers him for 
his courage, for his efforts to learn his les- 
sons. The clergyman will preach better ser- 
mons when his efforts are appreciated, and 
a word of encouragement is given him now 
and then. The orator is “moved” by ex- 
pressions of approval; so is the singer. A 
woman is a better wife for being occasionally 
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praised, and a man is made a better husband 
if his wife now and then pats him on the 
shoulder and says, “‘ Well done.” 

Employers, who would secure the best 
efforts of employees, must notice kindly 
their work, and speak encouragingly when 
they may. 

Growling, scolding, snapping, snarling, 
and habitual fault-finding will curdle sweet 
milk, and sour the best disposition. Let us 
be sparing of our fault-finding, and very lib- 
eral of our cheering. 


— »+0o—____ 


A QUESTION ON THE PHYSIOLOGY OF 
THE BRAIN. 


NDER this head, and in the depart- 

ment “ Editorial,” the Pacijic Medical 

and Surgical Journal has the following para- 
graph: . 

“The present generation of medical men 
have been taught that lesions of either hemi- 
sphere of the brain communicate their results 
to the opposite side of the body. The de- 
cussation of the fibers at the base of the 
brain furnished a ready explanation of the 
phenomenon. But now this must be un- 
learned. Brown Sequard has collected 150 
cases of paralysis in which the brain-lesion 
was on the paralyzed side. He says, ‘ The 
character of the symptoms in brain-diseases 
is not in the least dependent on the seat of 
the lesion, suv that a lesion of the same part 
may produce a great variety of symptoms, 
while, on the other hand, the same symptoms 
may be due to the most various causes—var- 
ious not only as regards the kind, but also the 
seat of the organic alteration. In view of 
these facts,’ he contnues, ‘I have been led to 
believe that lesions of the brain produce 
symptoms, not by destroying the function of 
the part where they exist, but by exerting 
over distant parts an inhibitory or an excit- 
ing influence, or, in other words, either by 
stopping an activity or setting it in play.’ 
These views ate in direct opposition to the 
doctrines of Phrenology.” 

The italics of the final sentence are our own, 
and are thus emphasized in the quotation to 
indicate, if mere type-form may, our surprise 
on finding such a declaration in a page of 
the well-conducted organ of California medi- 
cine. If the remarks of Dr. Brown Sequard 
had been made by an intelligent and trained 
phrenologist, they would not have been near- 
er the truth,so far as they go. We do not 
know the precise nature of the connection in 
which the statements of the eminent neurolo- 





gist as quoted occur, but we know that an 
injury to one part of the brain may pro- 
duce disturbances in other and even remote 
parts. . 

The editor of the Pacific Medical and Surgi- 
cal does not state the kinds of paralysis al- 
luded to. The cerebral nerves of voluntary 
motion communicate with the nervous appar- 
atus of the body on the same side with the 
hemisphere from which they proceed. So, 
too, “ anatomy explains,” to use the language 
of Spurzheim fifty years ago, “ not only some 
cases in which the eye of the opposite side to 
the injury of the brain, but sometimes the eye 
of the in jured side is morbidly affected ; that 
is, only a part of the optic nerve forms a de- 
cussation; and an injury which affects that 
part of the optic nerve .anterior to its decus- 
sation, or the upper external ridge of the op- 
tic nerve from the decussation to the corpus 
geniculatum externum, will disturb the sense 
of vision on the same side of the injury.” 
There are instances of paralytic condition 
which do not depend at all upon disease or 
derangement of the brain for their cause. 
Of this, however, the Pacific editor need not 
be told. 

Dr. Brown Sequard has, within a year or 
two, announced several important truths in 
nervous function, which appear to be re- 
ceived as new by the scientific world in gen- 
eral, but whith are old enough to phrenolo- 
gists. That, for instance, about the double- 
brained organization of man being pretty 
fairly set forth in the works of Gall and 
Spurzheim, as explanatory of certain phe- 
nomena in cases of insanity, and of double 
consciousness. 

ee ee 

Testine SteeL.—According to a circular 
received from the Navy Department at Wash- 
ington, a Committee of the Board appointed 
by the President of the United States in 
conformity with an act of Congress, approved 
March 3d, 1875, has been instructed to make 
a series of tests to determine the constitu- 
tion, characteristics, and special adaptations 
of steels used for tools, As the results 
sought to be obtained are of public interest, 
the Committe would request manufacturers 
of tool steels to eid in this work, by furnish- 
ing samples of their steel, to be subjected to 
mechanical, physical, and chemical tests 
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The necessary particulars with regard to di- 
mensions of the various steel products asked 
for the purposes of the Board will be fur- 
nished by the Chairman, David Smith, Navy 


Department. 
a Se 


A SUGGESTION TO LECTURERS. 

NE of our students has been doing good 
work recently at a Teachers’ Institute. 

He writes with regard to it: “ Intelligence is 
the soil in which Phrenology yields sixty- 
fold. It does not seem to prosper on the 
barren grounds of ignorance.” Here is an 
excellent suggestion for the practical consid- 
eration of working phrenologists, and we 
should be pleased to have those in the field 





try the schools and teachers in their course. 
A brief visit to a school during its session, a 
few pleasant remarks upon the practical 
value of Phrenology to the pupils, illustrated 
with a diagram or two upon the blackboard, 
would be a potent auxiliary toward awaken- 
ing an interest in the community. It is a 
fact too trite almost for repetition that if 
children are strongly interested in a subject, 
they take it home to their parents and enlist 
their attention. Besides, to overcome the ig- 
norance alluded to by our correspondent, and 
to render the soil mellow and productive, 
there is no surer and easier method than by 
instructing the children in or out of the 
schools. 


—_+0e——_——_ 


AGRICULTURAL HINTS. 


A Grasshopper Feast.—We find in some 
of our western exchanges facetious accounts of 
the utilization of grasshoppers as food, in retali- 
ation for their ravages in the fields. One of these 
accounts is here given, without vouching for its 
correctness. The Jowa State Register says: 

“A party of epicurean gourmands in Missouri, 
with recollections of the Sabbath-school lessons 
of their earlier days, wherein they read of the lo- 
cust diet of John the Baptist, have been dishing 
up grasshoppers in the most seductive dishes. 
First, of course, came soup, which plainly showed 
its origin, but tasted very like chicken soup ; 
seasoning was added, and the delicious flavor of 
mushroom was the result. Cakes were in the 
second course, and in them were thickly mixed 
the grasshoppers. Then came roasted hoppers 
plain, without grease or condiments, and the party 
were entranced with their exquisite crispness, and 
were fully of the belief that John ought to have- 
thriven on his rude diet in the wilds of Judea. 
This is the first practical effort at destroying the 
great pest, and already the problem is solved, 
The grasshopper from the fields of the husband- 
man in the Far West will be garnered in to be 
shipped to the great cities of the land, and to 
make his appearance on the bills of fare at every 
first-class hotel. He will prove invaluable to the 
lunch-houses, and hopper soup will cheer but not 
inebriate the impecunious fiend of the lunch- 
fooms ere many moons have come. From plain 
grasshopper, his name will be transmuted by some 
wondrous power in the hands of him who deals in 
the literature of bills of fare into some singularly 
complicated French word which will charm the 
eye, as will his lusciousness delight the taste. 
The days of the grasshopper will grow few in the 
land. Having been utilized, he will immediately 





begin to assume the position of an object of search 
on the part of those who have long suffered the 
effects of his remorseless appetite.” 

How to Stack Hay.—To make bright, sweet 
hay, says the Rural World, the mode of stacking 
is important. Some means of ventilation must be 
employed, and in the stack or barn, that of filling 
a wheat sack with straw and raising it as fast as 
the*clover is deposited in layers in the mow or 
stack, is a good means of making a ventilating 
flue. The hay will be improved, and the tendency 
to fermentation diminished, by the application of 
two or three quarts of salt to each ton, mingled 
through the hay asit is placed in layers on the 
stack or in the mow. As a rule, no more salt 
should be used on the hay than will be likely te 
be wanted by the animals that are to eat it. Clover 
cured in the manner we have indicated will be 
sweet, bright, and healthful to either cattle or 
horses. If no care is used in curing it, as is fre- 
quently the case, and it is dried to death, as it 
wefe, or it is exposed to rains and dews while be- 
ing cured, it loses the fine aroma peculiar to it, as 
well as the leaves and more nutritious portions of 
it, and nothing but a blackened, almost worthless 
mass remains. 

Profitable Crops.—A large number of let- 
ters reach us from farmers who inquire what we 
would recommend to be raised upon certain pieces 
of land, with the view of getting from them the 
largest cash returns. These are very difficult 
questions to answer; in fact, any answer must be, 
to a large extent, empirical, and the opinion un- 
trustworthy, as there are conditions to be taken 
into account of which we have no knowledge. 
The nature of the land is to be considered, its fer- 
tility, its situation, its nearness to market, etc. 
Unless land is put in good tilth, no crop can be 
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raised with profit. A hundred times have we said 
to farmers, Cultivate less land, and put every rod 
of that which is cultivated into high condition. 
It is an &xiom in successful farming that one acre 
must be made to give returns equal to four under 
the old system of New England farming. Make 
an acre give you eighty or one hundred bushels of 
corn, or thirty-five of wheat, the same of rye, or 
three tons of hay, and then you are on the road to 
successful farming. You can not afford to drudge 
away upon the lands that give you but one-third 
of these results. The truth is, farming must be 
studied and well considered; it must be conduct- 
ed as a merchant conducts his business, with in- 
telligence, forethought, and good common sense. 
Farmers must look upon their land as a merchant 
does upon his merchandise, and the question to be 
pondered is, How can I make it pay me the best 
profit? Farming—that is, the right kind of farm- 
ing—is a good business. We insist upon it as a 
good business for young men to follow.—Boston 
Journal of Chemistry. 

Trees and Rainfall—Some Statistics.—As 
we have written and published a good deal in this 
department concerning the influence of forests 
upon rainfall and upon climate, and our insertions 
have been unfavorable to the destruction to tim- 
ber lands, it is but fair that the “other side”’ 
should have a hearing. ‘“T,’’ in the Prairie Farm- 
er, writes some interesting statistics relating to the 
subject which are worth reading. He says: 

** All signs fail in wet and dry weather,’ and 
probably always will. Climatic changes ofcur 
which can not be explained. Thirty-five years 
ago, when Illinois and Iowa were vast prairies, 
without a tree for many miles, peaches were grown 
in the greatest abundance. This was the case up 
to 1850. By 1857 scarcely a peach tree existed in 
Southern Iowa, and their cultivation has been very 
uncertain ever since. Yet the seasons were quite 
as cold then as now. In November, 1842, the Mis- 
sissippi froze up above the Des Moines rapids, and 
remained closed until April 8, 1843. In March of 
that year the mercury was below zero every day 
in that month! The severity of that season great- 
ly discouraged new-comers, and has not since been 
repeated. 

“In 1832 one of the greatest floods known up 
to that time occurred in the Ohio River. It was 
equaled, if not surpassed, in 1847. In 1839 there 
was one of the worst droughts. The most indis- 
pensable groceries were wagoned from Baltimore 
‘over the mountains,’ as the Ohio River was 
completely dried up. The Louisville Journal had 
to pay five dollars for a gallon of molasses to 


make a composition roller with, and many print-” 


ers had to dispense with them altogether, and go 
back to sheep-skin puffer-balls. Sugar awd eoffee 
were out of the reach of any but the mest wealthy. 
Certainly the forests of the Ohio River were not 
then cut away, and no one thought of attaching 
any importance to their influence. 





“In 1854 one of the most severe droughts oc- 
curred in the Northwest that was ever known. 
No rain at all fell from March 17th to September 
23d, and very little before the first-named date, 
No crops or fruits could be raised, and farmers 
even feared to sow fall wheat for the next season, 
Yet D. H. says, ‘ Twenty years ago droughts were 
unknown, or very rare,’ when the truth is, that 
our climate always has been very eccentric and 
changeable—unaccountably so, in spite of all our 
pet theories. There are certainly many millions 
more trees in Illinois and Iowa than there were 
thirty years ago, yet we still have the old com- 
plaint of the weather. 

“To show what the people had to endure in 
old times, I copy for your readers an account of 
the cold season of 1816. In January the weather 
was mild, but little fire needed. February was 
equally pleasant. March was cold and boisterous, 
A great freshet destroyed vast amounts of proper- 
ty on the Ohio and Kentucky rivers. April began 
warm, but ended very cold and wintry. May was 
very severe, all the fruit buds and shoots being 
frozen. June was the coldest ever known; frost 
and snow were common all the month. Corn was 
re-planted many times till too late. July was a 
month of frost and ice; the day after the Fourth 
ice was formed throughout New England and the 
Middle States; crops all destroyed by frost. Au- 
gust was worse, if possible, than its predecessor; 
ice made half an inch thick; almost every green 
thing was destroyed in this country and Europe. 
September enjoyed two weeks of the mildest 
weather of the season. October, continual frost 
and ice. November cold; plenty of snow and 
sleighing. December, mild and comfortable. 
Thus, we see, each century has its own wonderful 
vicissitudes. As we can not change the climate, 
but must take it as it is, let us try therewith to 
be content, and ‘let the tail go with the hide,’ 
to use an old saying about taking the good and 
bad together. ?.” 

A Quack Story.—Some time ago Mr. Rob- 


_ert Williams, near this place, hearing one of his 


wife’s ducks making a noise as if alarmed, got out 
of bed and went to where she was, but could not 
see or hear anything. He went the second time, 
but with the same result. He told his wife he 
guessed the ducks had gone crazy. Next morning 
he went to where the old duck was sitting upon 
her eggs, under a brush pile, and, to his astonish- 
ment, he saw a large blacksnake coiled up under 
the fowl. The snake having swallowed twelve 
eggs, Mr. Williams cut his head off, cut him open, 
took the eggs out and placed them under the duck, 
and eleven of that dozen eggs hatched. Mr. Wil- 
liams’ word is as good as his bond. So says the 
Owen, Pa., News. 

Quails the Farmer’s Friends.—A farmer 
boy, in Ohio, observing a small flock of quails in 
his father’s corn field, resolved to watch their mo- 
tions. They pursued a very regular course in thei! 
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foraging, commencing on one side of the field, 
taking about five rows, and following them uni- 
formly to the opposite end, returning in the same 
manner over the next five rows. They continued 
in this course until they had explored fhe greater 
portion of the field. The lad, suspicious that they 
were pulling up corn, fired into the flock, killing 
but one of them, and he proceeded to examine the 
ground. In the whole space over which- they 
traveled he found but one stalk of corn disturbed. 
This was nearly scratched out of the ground, but 
the earth still adhered to it. In the craw of the 
quail he found one cut worm, twenty-one vine- 
bugs, and one hundred chinch-bugs, but not a sin- 
gle grain of corn. 


An Eminent English Farmer.—Our read- 
ers may have heard of Mr. Prout, whose farm is 
an object of much notice in England. He adopted 
the system of selling his crops by auction, as they 
stand, at so much per acre; and, on the day ap- 
pointed for the purpose, he collects a company of 
the neighboring farmers, and has his hospitable 
luncheon, and people seem to enjoy it as well as 
if cattle and sheep were to come into the ring, in- 
stead of grain and clover. This year 380 acres of 





grain crops were sold—200 of wheat, 130 of barley, 
52 of oats, together with 52 acres of first and 
second-cut clover, realizing in all £4,680, at the 
following rates: 
Av of Wheat acre 

ee" Barley 


Clover “ 

ma On the whole 11 

Mr’ Prout bought the farm (450 acres in all) in 
1861, for £16,000. It is heavy clay land, and he 
spent £7,500 more in such practical improvements 
as leveling fences and ditches, cutting water- 
courses, and draining and steam cultivation. The 
produce of the farm in 1862 sold for £1,642, and 
and has now reached an annual average not far 
short of three times that sum. The average value 
of the manure purchased has been slightly over 
£700 per year. The cost of labor has annually av- 
eraged £534 for nine years past, but was much 
higher during the four or five preceding years. 

A “Book” Man.—A western paper says in 
its agricultural department of an enterprising 
man: J. Max Clark has 1,200 bushels of wheat on 


fifty acres. This, with his potatoes, will make. 
the value of his crops this year, clear of all ex- 
penses, $2,000. How is this for a book farmer? 











{jw fet Purana 





{In this Department will be noticed such matters as are of interest to correspondents and to the general reader. 
Contributions for ‘* What They Say *’ should be brief, pointed, and creamy, to secure publication.] 





Go Gur Eorrespoudents. 


Tue PRESSURE OF OUR BUSINESS IS SUCH 
that we can not undertake to return unavailable contribu- 
tions unless the necessary postage is provided by the writ- 
ers. In all cases, persons who communicate with us 
through the post-office should, if they expect a reply, in- 
close the return postage—stamps being. preferred. Anony- 
mous letters will not be considered. 

Questions oF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be propounded, 
if a correspondent shall expect us to give him the benefit 
& an early consideration. 





Wants More Stezp.—I am enjoying 
very good health, living on tolerably good terms 
with hygienic principles, go to at nine 


o’clock, and ye vg bene awake about three o’clock 


(a. M. 9}. Is six hours sleep enough for a person 
who feels pretty well with that amount? 


Ans. Your case requires little or no medication. 
If yon get along tolerably well, and enjoy good 
health with your six hours’ sleep, you need not 
complain. Your business may not require a great 
deal of brain activity, and your temperament may 





be of the rapidly recuperative type, so that you do 
not need a great amount of sleep for perfect res- 
toration. Of course, your hygienic habits tend to 
promote regularity of function, and the sleep 
which you have does you thorough benefit. 


PHoTOGRAPHER.— What faculties are 
required by a person to be a good photographer ? 

Ans, He should have an active temperament, 
with large perceptive organs, large Ideality and 
Constructiveness to give him the requisite talent. 
And to be adapted to carry on the business he 
should have strong social organs, large Approba- 
tiveness, Veneration, and Benevolence, to give him 
sociability, the desire to please, politeness, and 
the patience of Job. —— 


Dozsn’r Know Wuart To Do.—If a 
boy spends most of his time in reading poetry, 
drawing and writing with the pen, studies suc- 
cessively arithmetic and Latin and book-keeping, 
thinks of becoming a druggist, doctor, ete.—in 
fact, a little of everything—what occupation ought 
he to follow ? 


Ans. From this brief description we infer that 
the young man’s disposition is of a somewhat ver- 
satile character. We can not determine with re- 
gard to his more active or predominant qualitice 
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without a much more extended description, or, 
what would be better, an examination of his head. 
Most American young men are troubled with a 
lack of continuity, an indisposition to apply them- 
selves steadily to some one line of thought or 
work. This may be the case with the inquirer. 
He may have ambition enough to be very anxious 
about knowing a little of everything, and so takes 
up this or that study, or this or that line of art. 
It is probable that his esthetic nature is well de- 
veloped, and also his perceptive faculties. 


Votrarre.—I send you a question for 
consideration and reply in the JourNaL: What 
were the developments of Voltaire’s moral organs ? 
From his portrait in the old “‘Self-Instructor,” I 
think he had large Veneration, but in conversation 
lately it was objected that such could not be the 
case, it would not harmonize with his avowed 
SS It seems plain that some of his relig- 
ous faculties must have been active, or he would 
not have been interested in religious subjects. 
Any light that you can throw on this subject 
would undoubtedly interest others beside your 
correspondent. 3. P. K. 


Ans. Voltaire had large Veneration, but it was 
manifested in his sycophancy to kings and other 
persons of high rank, and also in his sense of nat- 
ural religion. He was called,in his own age and 
country, a fanatic for erecting a church at Ferney, 
which stands to this day, with the following in- 
scription upon it: ‘* Erected to God by Voltaire.” 
He disbelieved in Christianity, and was simply a 
Deist, but not an atheist. The Jews are Deists, 
believing in God but not in Christ. Moreover, 
Voltaire was skeptical as to matters which come 
through credulity, but his large Veneration was 


manifested as above stated. 








oe bat They Sap. 


Minp, Matrertat or ImmatTerRtaL.— 
In the number for September and October of 
“Our Rest,” a religious publication having its 
office in Chicago, and which does not hesitate to 
consider frankly and honestly, with a good show 
of logic, the more vital questions of Christian faith 
and practice, we find a well thought out discus- 
sion of the topic so troublesome to the old-fash- 
ioned thinker, ‘Is mind independent of organiza- 
tion*’’ The entire article is worth reading, and 
were it not so much in keeping with what is fa- 
miliar to our regular readers, we should copy it 
all. The writer says: 

“Nothing appears so wonderful as the various 
exhibitions of the different organs of the animal 
or human system; indeed, they are not less mar- 
velous than the expressions of intellect; and we 
may as well suppose that the function of any of 
these could be performed independent of its natu- 
ral organ, as to suppose that intellect or mind can 
be manifested independent of a material organ. 

















“Indeed, were we not to allow that the brain is 
a congeries of organs, the material organs of the 
mind, by which intellect is expressed, and upon 
which it wholly depends, but that the intellect 
of mind is purely immaterial and independent of 
organization, according to the metaphysicians’ 
view—then do we involve ourselves in this diffi- 
culty, that whatever deficiences there may be in 
our individual intellects, that is not attributable 
to us as organized beings, but to the defects of 
the spirit or immaterial mind; and, that partial 
idiocy, injuries of the brain, insanity affecting only 
one or two faculties, cases of apoplexy, followed 
by loss of memory of names, without apparent 
deficiency in other respects, and various other af- 
fections, are not to be accounted for by natural 
causes, but from derangement in the immaterial 
mind or spirit; this would be imputing to the De- 
ity His implanting in our nature an imperfect 
spirit, and every untoward suffering in mind be 
directly attributed to Him, and not to a natural 
cause, 

“It is from this latter opinion being generally 
held that all cases of insanity and suffering in 
mind have been formerly attributed to the affec- 
tions of the immateriality of our being, and, con- 
sequently, out of reach of being acted upon by 
natural causes ; and it is from this umstance, 
likewise, that every mental affection is attributed 
as punishment or mercy direct from our Creator, 
and not as the just consequence of a violation of 
the natural laws. 

“* Why should the expression of mind be thought 
more spiritual than the function of the various 
organs in the body? Is it more so than the con- 
traction of a muscle? Is the sense of touch in 
the point of the fingers, or the sense of cold and 
heat in the skin, not as spiritual as the feelings of 
Adhesiveness, or Philoprogenitiveness? Is the 
sense of taste in the tongue and palate, the sense 
of smell in the nostrils, not as spiritual as the feel- 
ings of Combativeness and Destructiveness? Is 
the unceasing play of the heart not as spiritual in 
its operations as the feelings of Self-Esteem and 
love of approbation? Is the generation of heat in 
the lungs, by which the temperature of the blood 
is kept up, not as spiritual as the feelings of Con- 
scientiousness, Veneration, and Benevolence? Are 
the capillary vessels, which secrete the various 
component parts of the body from the blood, not 
as spiritual in their function as the faculties of 
Causality and Ideality? All these organic func- 
tions proceed in their own original manner, per- 
fectly independent of the mind; and show us that 
we have hitherto labored under a very.great mis- 
take in considering the mind to be the principle 
of life, and the controlling power of the body. 

“This ought to show us the great necessity of 
endeavoring to have a thorough knowledge of the 
true nature of ourselves, and from this a truer and 
more distinct interpretation of the Scriptures, for 
we may rest assured that it is from an imperfect 
knowledge of ourselves, and the laws of nature 


« 
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generally, that discrepancies originate, and incon- 
gruity in the statements of many well-meaning 
divines and metaphysicians take their origin re- 
garding the mind, soul, or spirit. 

“It appears highly improper, therefore, to decry 
or denounce materialism. Everything in us and 
about us is materialism; and of such materials, 
too, as seemed best in the estimation of the great 
Creator. If anatomists and physiologists have, 
by attention and observation, discovered the func- 
tions of the various organs of the body, which 
were before wrapped in mystical obscurity, and 
can now, by such knowledge, be of such infinite 
service to mankind in sickness and distress, etc., 
surely the phrenologists’ efforts have been, or are 
likely to be, of no less benefit to mankind, in hav- 
ing discovered the functions of the brain to be 
those of the organ of the mind, and thereby di- 
recting its pathological treatment and educational 
direction. 

“Tt is Phrenology that shows us we have these 
ennobling faculties given us by our Creator; not 
as a spiritual, but as a material organized being, 
nobly endowed with resources, animal, intellect- 
ual, and moral, whereby, by a proper or improper 
exercise, we may assimilate unto a God or a devil, 
and ultimately become the recipients of eternal 
life and glory, or of the wrath of God. 

“T may, Ifkewise, notice that the metaphysicians’ 
immateriality of the soul or mind, or the phrenol- 
ogists’ organic materiality of the same, has little 
or no connection with its immortality, and that 
we ought to depend upon Him who first breathed 
into man the breath of the present life for our 
resurrection to a better.” 


Nature’s Law.—Various theories 
and beliefs have existed, but none have remained 
permanent. The world was once believed to be a 
flat surface, yet the sun and moon appeared as 
now. Some suppose the world to be almost full 
of “ liquid fire; ”” some suppose the world a buoy- 
ant ball, sustained by its own lightness—the pow- 
er which supports one ounce or one atom in space 
can support, on the same theory, any and every 
amount of weight, no matter how ponderoys; 

There are things which exist. We may look 
into space, ‘* Where imagination’s utmost stretch 
in wonder dies away,” and see millions of stars, , 
which may be centers of solar systems similar to 
our own, many much larger: What is the extent 
. of space? Where are its bounds? When did 
time begin? Who says, “I am responsible to 
none; to me all submit?” 

The mountains on the earth are comparatively 
as large as the particles of dust on the surface of 
acommon globe; and what is man in size com- 
pared to a mountain—man, who supposed, in his 
self-esteem, that all things were made for him, 
and that he was “‘ made in the image of God?” 
Man, and all other things, are exactly what the 
wise Creator made them, and over which none 
had the least control, or would certainly have been 





spoiled. The laws of nature are all perfect, for 
we have no other standard to compare them by— 
unchangeable, acting perpetually, and from all 
things in nature, we can learn wisdom at all times. 
a. EB. 8. 

Tue Mystery or Sorrow.—From a 
private letter full of heart-thoughts we have been 
bold enough to extract the following pearls of 
suggestion : 

I sometimes think that in our journey of life 
we are traveling along in groups of friends and 
families, dependent upon each other, scarcely rec- 
ognizing that we each have an individual entity, 
sometimes a little choked by the dust of petty per- 
plexities, or clogged by the mud of heavier cares, 
but, on the whole, quite happily, and little heed- 
ing the fact that, sleeping or waking, we can never 
stand still, and that our roadway ever crumbles 
away from beneath our feet, so that we can never 
retrace our steps, can never return at evening to 
pluck the flowers we passed by in the morning. 
All this we little notice until] some great sorrow 
comes down upon us like a “ horror of great dark- 
ness.” Then all at once we know that our past 
has slipped away from us never to return, and we 
feel that however near and loving and anxious our 
dearest friends may be to help us, they can not 
reach us through the pall of that heavy-hanging 
darkness. Their words, coming to us like far-off 
voices in the night, may, and they do, give us 
courage to struggle onward, until, at last, light 
begins again to break through the gloom. But 
we shall ever more be conscious, not with the 
‘hearing of the ear,’’ but with the feeling of the 
heart, that we have here no abiding place, “no 
continuing city.” If it were not for sorrow, 1 
suppose we should never realize that ourselves 
and our friends are important to save, and so nev- 
er turn to the Omnipotent. The impotence of 
mere mortals was never so forcibly brought to my 
mind as lately by the illness and death of the wife 
of a man who, as boy and man, has lived with us 
more than fifteen years. She had a tumor on one 
of the main arteries near the heart, and also water 
around the heart. Everything possible was done 
t@alleviate her sufferings, yet for four weeks her 
agony was so intense that her best friends could 
only pray that Death would not delay his coming. 
Had she been the Princess of Wales her surround- 
ings would have been more luxurious, but nothing 
more could have been done for her comfort. Yet 
how miserable she was! As a rule,I try not to 
think of these things, for the problem of life is 
too great. It overwhelms my puny understanding 
with its great unanswered question, Why were we 
born? Weseem no more able to find the solu- 
tion of this mystery than are the very dumb crea- 
tures who look up into our faces with mute, pa- 
thetic, questioning eyes.” 


t 

A Western WEEKLY ON PHRENOL- 
ogy.—The Chicago Jnter-Ocean, one of the most 
progressive w°ekly newspapers in all the North- 
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west,. answers a correspondent whose query is 
very pertinent to the subject discussed in this 
publication, as will be seen: 
“ CuicaGco, Aug. 19, 1875. 
“Ts Phrenology considered i by our best 
scientific men, or is it considered a fanatic’s theo- 
ry, as some anatomists would have us believe? 


‘‘Ans. Phrenology may be, and is, regarded as a 
science by scientific men generally. It is a system 
of philosophy, and as such is as much a science as 
mental or natural philosophy.” 

o.oo 


WISDOM. 


“Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.” 

CHARACTER is a diamond that scratches all other 
stones. 

Ir you would have friends, prove yourself 
worthy of them. 

Ir you would create something, you must first 
be something yourself. 

Aways act your true self, then you will attract 
those to you that are best calculated to be friends 
that will last. 

CARLYLE’s recommendation was: ‘* Make your- 
self an honest man, and then you may be sure that 
there is one rascal less in the world.” 

In striving for the crown we must make a bold 
fight against the grosser passions—the animal that 
is in us—for the sake of our true spiritual nature. 

THE best way to enjoy things is to use them, 
and thus get the worth of our money out of them. 
There is no sense in gorgeous parlors kept in 
darkness, 

Ir is worth while to remember the profound 
saying of Herder in answer to the vulgar aphorism, 
‘“*No man is a hero to his valet de chambre;”’ 
viz.: “* This is not because the hero is not a hero, 
but because the valet is a valet.” 

PREJUDICE is the enemy of truth, the chief ob- 
stacle to science and philosophy, the foe of rea- 
son. It isa vail that clouds perception, a moral 
narcotic which stupefies conscience. It blinds 
judges, and defeats the administration of justice. 
It is the parent of intolerance and bigotry. 


o& 
a a ae 


MIRTH. 


“A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


Waar is it that with ones is exceedingly use- 
ful, but with two s’s is altogether useless? A 
needle. 

WHEN a man has a business that doesn’t pay, he 
usually begins to look around for a partner to 
share his losses with him. 

“Ty Smith undertakes to pull my ears,” said 
Jones, “he will just have his hands full, now.” 
The crowd looked at the man’s ears, and thought 
80 too. 











**Our inside contains to-day,’’ says a country 
editor, ‘*‘ Dyspepsia,’ ‘Cooked Whiskey,’ ‘A Chi- 
nese Restaurant,’ and various other interesting 
articles.” 


SPURZHEIM was once lecturing on Phrenology. 
‘* What is to be conceived as the organ of drunk- 
enness ?”’ said the professor. ‘t The barrel-organ,”’ 
suggested Bannister. 


“ JuLius, why is de gettin’ out o’ bed on de 3ist 
ob August like one ob Moore’s Melodies? Does 
you gib it up, my ’spected cullud friend?” “In 
course I does. Why?” “ Bekase it’s de last rose 
ob summer !”’ 

“Tua? ’ar patch of ground’s mem’rible,” said 
an Omaha man, pointing to a grave all by itself 
outside of the town. ‘I reckin you’ll know that, 
stranger, when you see itag’in. The oc’pant of 
that was the fust man Horous Greeley ever told 
to git West—likewise he was hung for stealin’ a 
mewel.”’ 


PorrTry is spoiled by the addition of a word or 
two. A young lady, after listening to her lover’s 
description of the setting sun, exclaimed, “ Oh, 
Alphonso, Alphonso! what a soul you have for 
art! You were meant for a great painter!” Her 
father, unexpectedly close behind, added, “and 
giazier.’’ 

From an English paper, the Zzchange and Mart, 
this advertisement was lately clipped: 

“Sermon Case.—Violet velvet sermon case, 
large size, with gold embroidered monogram on 
the cover, lined with watered silk, very handsome, 
cost three guineas and.a half. Infants’ new short 
underclothing desired in exchange.”’ 

A Goop double pun has been made by a clergy- 
man. He had just united in marriage a couple 
whose Christian names were respectively Benjamin 
and Ann. ‘“ How did they appear during the cer- 
emony’” inquired a friend. ‘*They appeared 
both Annie-mated and Bennie fited,” was the 
reply. 

EPIGRAM. 
Not long ago the ladies wore 
Large panniers, a /a donkey, 
And silent testimony bore 
To the Darwinian mystic lore 
Of lineage with the monkey. 


Now, by their imitation led, 
They fancy beggars’ patches; . 
And various tints and colors wed, 
As if a rag-bag had been spread 
Without regard to matches. &. G6. D. P. 
“Tw shot! I'm shot! Here’s some of my 
brain,” shrieked a Newburyport man on the fifth, 
clapping his hand suddenly to the back of his 
head, and showing a handful of something soft 
and squashy to the horror-stricken bystanders. A 
doctor was called, and found that the report of a 
fire-cracker, and a simultaneous blow on the head 
from a rotten banana, were what had produced 
the delusion. 
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In this department we give short reviews of such New 
Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these reviews 
we seek to treat author and publisher satisfactorily and 
justly, and also to furnish our readers with such infor- 
mation as shall enable them to form an opinion of the de- 
sirability of any particular volume for personal use. It 
ts our wish to notice the better class of books issuing from 
the press, and we invite publishers to favor us with their 
recent pndlications, especially those related in any way to 
mental or physiological science. 





Scripture Specutations. With an In- 
troduction on the Creation, Stars, Earth, Primi- 
tive Man, Judaism, etc. By Halsey R. Stevens. 
One vol., 12mo; PR, 419; muslin. Price, $2. 
Newburgh, N. ¥.: Published by the Author. 


Contents: The Beginning, Starry Worlds, Con- 
stitution of the Earth, Ages Before Adam, Jewish 
Scriptures, Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, 
Leg me 3 Joshua, Judges, Ruth, First Sam- 
uel, Second Samuel, First Kings, Second Kings, 
First Chronicles, Second Chronicles, Ezra, Nehe- 
miah, Esther, Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesias- 
tics, Caaticles, ee gs Isaiah, Jeremiah, La- 
mentations, Ezekiel, Daniel, Minor Prophets — 
Hosea, Joel, Amos, Obadian, Jonah, Micah, Na- 


hum, Habakkuk, Zepheniah, Haggai, Zechariah, 
Malachi—Jews and Jerusalem, Chronology. 


With these thirty-five chapters for texts, our 


author comes seriatim to his conclusions. He 
says, in his preface; ‘Our’ broad assertion “and 
heartfelt belief we desire to record here at the 
start: That all truth on the earth or in the heav- 
ens—in whatever shape and under whatever cov- 
ering—is the word of God and God’s truth. All 
that is false comes from the Devil, the great foun- 
tain of evil, the opposing force of good.” Of 
the Bible history he says: ‘‘The main history is 
not to be disputed. Much, however, needs quali- 
fication to escape being utterly misunderstood.” 
“ The intention of what we have written has been 
not only to increase the interest of plain persons 
like ourselves in the ancient Scriptures of Judea, 
but to remove some stumbling-stones out of their 
path—to exalt holy living above everything under 
the sun, and to vindicate Deity, as far as we can, 
from seeming partial, jealous, and vindictive.” 
“Our faith is in a purely spiritual hereafter, which 
we consider the true theory of religion; but all 
speculations in regard to the two places where 
men are expected to go after death, we consider 
fancies of the human brain—mere day-dreams of 
the devout imagination.” 

By the above extracts from the preface may be 
inferred the views advocated throughout the book. 
It will not please the general or discursive reader, 
but the author’s style of writing is clear, express- 
ive, and easily understood. We are indebted to 
Mr. Charles P. Somerby, 139 Eighth Street, for a 
copy of the work, 





Barrorp Mis; or, God’s Answer to 
Woman’s Prayer. By Miss E. Winslow. One 
vol., 12mo; pp. 254; muslin. Price, $1. New 
York: National Temperance Society. 

Contents: Barford, The Disturbance, My Broth- 
er’s Keeper, A Foreigner’s Home, A Three Months’ 
Bride, e Sewing Class, Swedish Marie, The 
Pledge, May’s Visit, Rest, May’s Ae os Mrs. 
Sjolund’s Attempt, The Root of all Evil, House- 
wifery, All Tears Wi Away, Blessed Work, 
Lowered Wages, An Evening at Schultz’ 
Strike, The Patience of Faith, A Memorable Sleigh- 
ride, One of Rum’s Horrors, Unto Me, Light in 
Darkness, The Broken Dam, Publicans and Sin- 
ners, An Episode of the Flood, Consecration 
Work, After the Flood, Some Droppings, Plenti- 
ful Showers, Being Good, Mrs. Sjolund’s Appeal, 
Mr. Lioyd’s Decision, A Friendly Inn, A Dedica- 
tion, Winding Up, Conclusion. 

From the foregoing table of contents it will be 
seen that the subjects introduced are numerous, 
and the interest of the story is kept up to the end 
of the book. The lessons inculcated are those of 
temperance and righteousness, and we wish that 
they might be learned by all the “coming ’’ men 
and women. Children should have an opportuni- 
ty to read such a book as this, 


Tue Pistot as A WEAPON OF DEFENCE; 
In the House and on the road. How to Choose 
it and how to Use it. Price, 50 cents. New 
York: Industrial Publication Company, 176 
Broadway. 

The table of contents furnishes the pith of this 
little book: The Pistol as a Weapon of Defence; 
Different kinds of Pistols in Market; How to 
Choose a Pistol; Amnunition, different kinds; 
Powder, Caps, Bullets, Copper Cartridges. ete. ; 
Best Form of Bullet; How to Load; Best Charge 
for Pistols; How to Regulate the Charge; Care of 
the Pistol; How to Clean it; How to Handle and 
Carry the Pistol ; How to Learn to Shoot; Practi- 
cal Use of the Pistol; How to Protect Yourself, 
and how to Disable your Antagonist. 

We certainly agree with the author that “every 
sensible person must condemn the general carry- 
ing of firearms as being a practice which leads to 
brawls and accidents, and can rarely serve any 
good purpose,”’ and earnestly hope that some rigid 
legislation will suppress it before long. 


Tue AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF Partey Park- 

» ER Pratt, One of the Twelve Apostles of the 
Chureh of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints, 
Embracing his Life, Ministry, and Travels, with 
Extracts in Prose and Verse from his Miscella- 
neous Writings. Edited by his son, Parley P. 
Pratt. Illustrated. Sold only by Subscription. 
One vol., octavo; pp. 516; leather. Printed for 
the Editor and Proprietor, New York. 


To those who wish to learn of the faith, earnest- 
ness, ability, and willingness to endure all kinds 
of hardship, as hunger, cold, separation from 
friends, calamny, and every vicissitude that can 
be thought of, we would say, Read this book, and 
no longer doubt the sincerity of the Mormons in 
their early days. Among the illustrations con- 
tained in the book are likenesses of Joseph Smith, 
the leader of Mormonism, Parley Parker Pratt, and 
views of the Nauvoo Temple, the Kirtland Tem- 
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ple, Great Salt Lake, Salt Lake City, Salt Lake 
Temple as it may be when completed, etc. Mr. 
Pratt having been one of the first of Smith’s fol- 
lowers, and one of the “Twelve Apostles,” of 
course knew many of the workings of the new 
chureh, and, consequently, his diary, which was 
copied in this book, gives a great deal of Mormon 
history, and will interest all those who have given 
much attention to that subject. 


Tae New American Cyciopepta. 
Among the important articles in Volume Thirteen 
of this work, which is just ready, are the titles: 
Palestine, Paris, Paper, Partnership, Patents, Pau- 
perism, Philadelphia, Periodical Literature, Persia, 
Petroleum, Philosophy, Phrenology, Photography, 
Piano-forte, Pittsburgh, Plow, Political Economy, 
Portugal, Potato, Pottery, Presbyterianism, Print- 
ing. This volume is finely illustrated with engrav- 
ings and maps, and is one of the best thus far is- 
sued. 
Nationa Hymn anp Tune Book, for 


Dongptgations, Schools, and the Home. 12mo. 
Price, 40 cents. Boston: Oliver Ditson & Co. 


This new compilation of hymns with tunes im- 
presses us very favorably. The selection of tunes 
is good, comprising a large number of the choicest 
old, and of the more generally esteemed new. The 
compiler has sought to make the book acceptable 
to all sorts of religious people, or entirely unsec- 
tarian. There are more than 200 tunes arranged 
conveniently, one on each page, with generally a 
third tune running across the bottom of the pages ; 
340 hymns are thus provided, quite enough for all 
practical purposes, 


MAGAZINES AND PERIODICALS RECEIVED. 


SHAKERS’ DESCRIPTIVE AND ILLUSTRATED Cat- 
ALoGvuE, and Amateur’s Guide to the Flower and 
Vegetable Garden. Charles Sizer, Mount Lebanun, 
N. ¥Y. Our Shaker friends have broken through 
their customary reserve and plainness in the pro- 
duction of this elegant and instructive pamphlet. 


Tae Vox Humana. A journal of music and 
musical information. Geo. Woods & Co., pubd- 
lishers. The April number, 1874, has just been 
received. Perhaps the policy of the publishers is 
backward inatead of forward, just to vary the cur- 
rent of modern journalism. 


Tue AMERICAN CHEMIST. A monthly journal 
for Theoretical, Analytical and Technical Chemis- 
try. The number for August is valuable for the 
variety and instructiveness of its contents. C. F. 
& W. H. Chandler, Publishers, New York. 


Tae Montaiy WEATHER Review, for August, 
1875. In the preparation of this issue the signal 
officer has examined the records forwarded him 
from over 300 observers, besides the reports com- 
municated from the regular stations. ‘“ The most 
noticeable features for the month are: first, the 
comparatively small number of areas of low and 
high barometer that could be traced; second, the 





heavy rain-falls and destructive floods in New Jer- 
sey, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois; third, the generally low mean tem- 
perature ; fourth, the freqency of thunder-storms.”” 


APPEAL OF A Layman to the Committees on 
the Revision of the English Version of the Holy 
Scriptures to have ‘‘ Adam”’ restored to the English 
Genesis, where it has been left out by former 
translators. This pamphlet is the outgrowth of 
an article published in the PHRENOLOGICAL sev- 
eral months ago, which drew the attention of 
Biblical scholars and classicists to the phraseolo- 
gy employed in the common version of Genesis 
in those passages relating to the creation of man. 
Gen. Davies, the author of article and pamphlet, 
appears to be making progress in a much-needed 
reform in the interpretation of the Hebrew terms. 


A Firta CATALOGUE OF SEVENTY-ONE DOUBLE 
Stars. By 8. W. Burnham, Esq. To those in- 
terested in astronomical matters this fresh exhibi- 
tion of Prof. Burnham’s industry in stellar obser- 
vations will be acceptable. Had we a good 
telescope in our attic, we should find no little 
enjoyment in attempts to follow his line of obser- 
vation. 

FRACTURE OF THE INFERIOR MAXILLARY Bone. 
By Joseph F. Montgomery, M.D., of Sacramento, 
Cal. An interesting sketch of a difficult case of 
surgical treatment. 


B. K. Buus & Son’s Autumn Catalogue and 
Floral Guide. Illustrated. This, the sixteenth 
annual edition, contains a choice collection of 
Dutch and Cape Flowering Bulbs, with full direc- 
tions for their culture. Also a list of small fruits. 


Tue ATLANTIC MONTHLY, for October, contains 
a very interesting, and varied list of topics. Its 
readers doubtless appreciate “Arthur Hugh 
Clough,” and the several poems, which exhibit a 
delicate literary taste. ‘The Sanitary Drainage 
of Houses and Towns” is full of instruction on a 
most vital subject. Those who are given to the 
study of politics will find ‘“‘ Southern Home-Poli- 
tics” and ‘‘ Old-Time Oriental Trade” interest- 
ing. As usual, the department of literary and art 
review is well furnished. 

HEALTH FRAGMENTS; or, Steps Toward a True 
Life, embracing health, digestion, disease, and 
the science of the reproductive organs. With il- 
lustrations. By George H. Everett, M.D., and 
Susan Everett, M.D. New York: Charles P. 
Somerby. 

Tue MecHamcaL ENGINEER — His PREPARA- 
TION AND His Work. An Address to the Gradu- 
ating Class of the Stevens Institute of. Technol- 
ogy. By R: H. Thurston, A.M.. C.E., Professor 
of Mechanical Engineering. Printed by request 
for the Class of 1875. New York: D. Van Nos- 
trand. 

Tae Canapian Masonic News. Rev. E. M. 
Myers, editor. Montreal. October number. 





